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“wavRiog | MAURICE!” SHE WHISPERED, TENDERLY. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE PEOPLE. 
[A NOVELETTE.] 
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“OH, MY DEAR, I Love you!” 
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be ‘my lord’a’ 
to keep a strict watch 
a Monro. He had a perfect con- 
Aethdts ih: dhe tal bans letiranemnial to telen- 









t to him, and he longed 






began to twitter, and then the son sprang up in 
ali his splendour, Maurice sighed. 

" Another day’s for her!” and could 
almost wish her so she might escape 
barden of her life, 
was working a very cruel change in 
older than at the com- 
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and he would have died rather than let ‘' my 
lady” read his secret, 

Ta the loug watches of the night he resolved 
to postpone his departure: he would nob seem 
torun away from the storm ; and, being near, 
he might indirectly help her. 

He rode in the Row that morning, and met 
“my Lady Jean” driving with the Duchess, 
All eyes ‘were Upon them, so he refned In hls 
hores by the side of the carriage, and paused a 
moment to exchange greetings, 

“ My lady” was equal to the occasion, and 
spoke = looked with her customary gentle 


Valentine Manro bit her lip when she heard 
both men and women aay there could nob be 
“mach harm in Lady Greatorex, or her Grace 
would not continue upon terms of — 
with her ;” and some added that de migh 
ar , from neem 8 ops — ter, and 

p’s, that they could not so far tranegress 
ali soclal law.” As parting the elder rp" “a 
marked very audibly that her friend would d 
with her, and stay with her a few days, if ~ 
could so far prevail upon her. 

Then the carriage moved on. And when 
BL, pen bowed Be the bane she ~~ not s 

enraged to be treated to game odigaity 
that she had thrust upon “my lady ” the day ot 
the Horticultural Féte. 
Ps slow po crept. by, = Jean walted fa 
$ anguish suspense tidings from. her 
husband, She knew she must @xpect.no ; 
no conalderation ; and but for the Dachess 
have gone away and hidden herself from him 
but her Grace sald, “ You owe it to yourself and 
to him to vindicate yourself, Leave your house 
and come to me!” « 

But my lady answered “ No! turned 

and found me gone ft would only add to his bit- 


terness, gi, ob} Tih T iat jastifed td is" 
t) 


were, men obs I wish T jastified in dis- 


ones Jeuny | 
“ You have always distrusted her,-and I rely 
upon your instinct. Send her away !” 

“No, Ishall-not do that; 1 bdo the 
I shall not long be able to 
retain her, I believe Lord Greatorex Intends 
offeriog me an allowance on condition thavI leave 
him. If se, I should not keep a maid!” © © 

“Do you mean you wonld agree to anything 
so detrimental to yourself!’ surprizedly, 

"Why nob!” wearily. ‘It would be better 
perhaps for both.” And in her heart she 
thought ‘there is no man so cruel as the fickle 
lover,’’ But no one heard her speak in condem- 
nailon of Greatorex, and the Duchess sald she 
ween saint, She had grown the very shadow of 
herself; ber manner was listless, her voice 
languid, and in the beautifal eyes the shadows 
lay so deep that it seemed no gleam of joy could 
for a moment lift or disperse them, The sweet, 
proud face bad lost its rounded contour, the 
features looked pinched a little, and the tender 
mouth had a downward, sorrowful curve, 

Tn silence she was waiting for the end, the final 
blow. She thought she had prepared herself for 
any cruelty, and that come what would she 
should make no outcry, no protest, Pat she did 
not; she could nod guess the extend of her 
calamity, or the depth of wickedness to which 
her husband would descend. 

Oo a sunny day at the close of May she sat in 
& pleasant room talking with the Duchess, when a 
letter was brought fo her. With a little apology 
che broke the seal and read the llnes written in a 
strange band, Then the paper fell from her 
nerveless fingers, and, with a cry the Duchess never 
forget, she fell face downwards wpon the floor, 
Hor Grace clashed the bell, and Jenny. answered 
the summone. 

‘Nob you!” the lady sald, stopping her 
— exclamations by a gesture, ‘ Send some 

er,” 

They lifted my lady and laid her npon a couch, 
and the Duchess secured the letter so that it 
might not fall into a servant’s hand, 

They applied restoratives, and vainly, for a 
long time ; but at length the heavy white lids 
uplifted, andthe dark ayes locked round with 
such an expression of anguish that the parlour- 
maid, s tender-hearted girl, began to cry, 


girl deys when 





‘*Send them all away !"' my lady said, ina 
dull, low voice; and one by one they went. Then 
she said to her friend, “ The letter } where fs Ib 3 
Oh, Heaven ! how can I bear thisand live? Read 
for yourself—read! I cannot tell you what Is 
written,” 

Te was from acolicitor, informing Jean her 
husband was about to petition for a divorce on 
the groand of her intimacy with Maurice Ormsby. 
And when the lady read that she tore the letter 
Into a hundred pieces, and sald, {n a blaze of 


_ 
* The devil!” then fellon her knees beside 
the unhappy wife, drew the beautifal head upon 
her bosom, sobbing,— 
“Ob, my child! my child!” Bat my lady 
did not cry. She bad no. tears with which to 
ease her heart, that seemed burating with its 


agony, 
“Surely,” she sald, fa a strangely apathetic 
—— ** it would be no sin to end it ali by death! 
shonld . hesttate to take the life he so 


* What ! hoa leave your pame blackened by 
his foul lies ! Leave him free to marry Valentine 
Munro, as he would as scon as decency would per- 
mit, Rowse yourself, Jean! This is no time to 
fold your hands and be realgned, ‘This fs ho time 
to hold silence about your wrongs. Up, up, 
child ! and show the whole world what manner 
of man he is you call husband,” 

‘At last Jean's eyes flashed responsive fire, and 


| & keen note of outtaged hoovuf ran through her 


“You are right. I have borne his cruelty and 
iojustice natil J no longer béar 1b. I have 
kept my-wrongs hidden out of sight, and-tried 
in my own heart not bo blame him too bitterly. 

That is over. Ihave no love, no pardon ‘left for 


tee T will fo out! Bat oh, my friend, 
when the pio ver, the consequent excitement 
saad to think—shall I not ge 


Sd wish redbindheance of ib all? at Vy 
, Ob I's ie alee at lvctiroagh 
" a cs ow can 
pers shall be full of my 
anaes pl wil ffl hurry to buy them that 
Great Divorce Case!’ Ob! 
the sknbe of thal wil kill = rocking to and 
fro in an abandonment of 

“Ifyou woald only oa my dear, it would 
ease your heart,” ’ 

**T cannot ; ive Post that, Ob ! if I cannot 
prove my fnfiocence |’ 

** Love, it shall be proved !” and hastily she 
added, ‘I shall stay with you now until all fs 
ended. Wow,” with an air of authority, “let me 
take you to yourroom. You must try to rest ; 
you will want your strength.” 

Hour after hour she sat by “my lady,” and 
when at last, worn by grief and a long succession 
of wakefal nights, she slept, the Dachess stole 
quietly downstairs. 

At one landing she came upon Jenny and 
Greaves in earnest conversation, and these words 
in Jenny’s voice reached her,— 

** Tf she can prove her innocence lev her ; she 
will find it difficult 1” 

Then as they caught sight of the lady, they 
burried in different directions;and she delibe- 
rated In her mind whether or no she should 
dismies them on her own authority, 

Fortunately, she decided to say nothing of 
the words she had overheard to Jean 

Perhaps it would be well to retain their ser- 
vices: through them aclue might’ be gained to 
this diabolical plot against Lady Greatorex. 

As subsequent events proved, she acted with 
the wisdom and foresight of a lawyer. 

She su the butler, a man,to be trusted, 
and questioned himas to his opinion of Jenny 
and Greaves. It was not a favourable one, and 
he confessed he heartily disliked both maid and 


man, 

Then her Grace begged: him to many» ess 
watch on thelr movements, telling him ff by hfs 
efforts he discovered anything to pocntetlyh 
upon the case, she would not fail to reward him. 

He answered steadily he wanted no reward ; 
‘my lady” hed alwsya been good to him, and 
was deservedly popular with the servants, and 

4 








with her ; for Miss Jenny had taken care to tei! 
the news, and when questioned as to the way in 
which she learned 11, tossed her head defiantly, 
and sald they would soon know now, and open|y 


triumphed fn the misery of her generous mis- 
tress, 


The Duchess did one thing more—she engaged 

a detective, and introduced him in her own 
livery Into the house. 

He ate with the servants and conducted him- 
self as one of them, and none, but honest 
‘Tibbs the butler, knew who and what he was, 

And society waited impatiently for the coming. 
on of the case, and Maurice Ormsby 
with intense. curlosity ; but ‘' my lady” never 
left her house, 


CHAPTER VY. 


StowLy the weeks and months wore by, stilb 
Frederick Greatorex absented himeelf from his 
home, and still the Dachess stayed on with the 
unhappy wife. 

hs Weed alia eastis chaien of Jean’s counsel, 
and advised Maurice as to his course of conduct. 
He never presented himself at “ my lady’s,” her 
Grace would nob allow thab; but he and his 
godmother met dally at her own residence, and 
many Nie and serious conversations ensued, 


hastliness, eyes 
the dark sircles about them told of 
1) aap, sleeplers nights, of undying 


‘Lora ee rege ni ~_ me yr ce 

Everything very CE: 
wife, who. could make no 
a hold good in Court; could 
innocence, bub bring forward no 


a 
as 


E 
= 3 
Ff 


Even the eminent barrister she bad engeged 
began to despalr of saving her good name, and 
winning her cause, 

He was greatly interested fn’ his client, and 
believed in her purity ¢ bub then of 
what use was his belief !f impress. 
it upon others T 


a 

So the dreary time wore on, and then one day 
und a letter directed to Jenny, lying: 

est Wad to atin ied a male 


lace. 

The writing was m a fashionable hand, and 
evidently that of a lady. It seemed to her 
Grace she nee any + before, and hating the part 
she e yet * antifed herself in 
the . for ‘my Jady’s” sake. Thus it 
ran 


* November 7th, 1895, 
‘You must not fall us now or grow faint- 
ores Remember the reward Lord Greatorex 
has promised you and Greaves if you play your 
parts well, You are foollsh to believe that 
detection can ensue, You are perfectly safe, and 
have only to adhere to the story we concocted, 
and all will be well. Let me hear no more non- 
sense about perjury, etcetera; if punishment 
falls upon any it would be upon ‘myself and Lord 
Greatorexz—you are merely a tool, I should 
like to see you to-morrow at seven thirty, out- 
side the Prince’s Gate ; do nob fall me, as I am 
fn town bat for one night, and have got a 
with the greatest diff ty. When Iam Lady 
Greatorex you shall have your reward. 
“Varantinz Munre,” | 


oa, "That fe the gasiey ie 181". She. slipped 
i" t game, ” 
the letter letter into her pocket. ‘*I think this will 
incriminate you, my dear Miss Valentine, You 
were terribly imprudent to mention nzmes,’’ and 
she went upstairs to Jean. =” 
*'My dear,” she sald es eee 

need for despair. I have my onsen 
which will establish your Innocence, and convict 
a bgeeoe fl 

placed the letter in -Jean’s bends. My 


indy ea i tone guy nd and for a — 
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heavy white lids lifted, and her Gracsa saw, with 
a throb of triumph, that there was a still and 
deep resentment In the wondérful eyes, When 
ehe spoke her volee was ecarcely above a whisper, 
but clear and distinct, 

‘This decides. me,” she sald. ‘‘As they have 
shown me no mercy, eo I will show them none; 
we must meet them on their own ground. You 
will kindly communicate the fact to Mr, 


Bat firet we must coneult 
Taylor the detective; we ahould nov move with- 
out him, Then I will drive. round to Mr. 
Ballaford’s (Jean’s counsel). This is a most 
important {tem in your case,” 

She rang the bell, and Taylor appeared. 

‘* We bave something of importance to acquaint 
you with,” sald the Duchess, “bat we wish 
Jenny and Greaves to be safely out of hearing. 
Oar ~The of thelr honesty have been fally 


Taylor bowed gravely, and suggested that 
the worthy pair should be despatched on some 
pretence to distant parts of the town, and this 
having been done, he returned to the ladies, 


‘You have a most important weapon in your 
hand, my lady,” he said, gi the 
eplstle hack to Jean ; “I you to for- 


ward ib at once to Mr. Ballaford, and to maintain 
strict silence until you hearfromhim!” . 
“T will go to him at once, Taylor,” said the 
Dachess ; ‘‘and you wil] be doubly watchful 1” 
Yes, your Grace. Having discovered so much 
we must be on the alert to discover more. 


will 
coe the taek in future !—or, better still, allow me 
to call at the office for any le be 
and I. consider I should be justified fn reading 
Miss Jenny's before they reach her, I 


be 
easily managed, and my lady owes it to herself 


to. acquaint herself with the enemy’s move- 
eT fl ish ble,” be 

“Tt seems dishonourable,” began J bat 
her friend Interrupted. i 6 

“Nonsense, Jean; you must Isy aside your 
ecruples In euch a case as this, ‘Taylor, we will 
leave it all to you; but may I suggest that fb 
would be as well if there were witnesses to the 
meeting arranged for to-night !” . 

“ye nob forgotten that, your Grace, I 
shorld wilco as oles (eal and for that 
purpose w at once r permission) to 
Scotland Yard yy ae : 

“Surely,” Jean said, tremulously, “if Lord 
Greatorex and Miss Munro know thelr—their 
plot fs discovered, the former will withdraw his 
petition, and the latter gladly make mé an ample 
apology. In such a case I would not press the 
matter farther |” 

“ Pardon, my lady,” Taylor remarked, quietly, 
“such a course would do you no good, They 
would contrive it In such a way that you would 
appear guilty, and my lord s long-suffering, much- 
forgiving husband |” 

“ Let it be as you will; but I wish ft were all 


adjourn to Prince’s Gate that and gather 
@5 much as was the meeting be- 
tween Jenny win and Valentine ; that “ my 


i 
1 


bf ai 
iif 
vil 
ire 

a 
Heat 5 


i 
EL 
x 
ay 
z 


E 
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looked pale and ill, and declaring himself to be 
devoured with anxiety concerning her. She fell 
Into his trap, for she was as vain as the proverbial 
peacock, and had no doubt that her charms had 
devastated his heart, 

“Oh, Mr. Taylor!” she said, an affectation 
of coynees breaking throvgh her hy evident 
trouble ; “ you are so very flattering. I'm afraid 
you don’t mean half what you say ; but if indeed 
— do, you will help me to find a letter I have 

I would not have any of the servants come 
across it for worlds—-nor—yet Greaves.” 

“And what has Greaves to do with it, my 
pretty Jane?” questioned Taylor, 

Jenny dropped her eyes, and put her apron to 
her face, to hide a blush not there. 

"You see, Mr, Taylor, he and I have been 
engaged come time. Well, to-day, I had a letter 
from mother, telling me such things about 
him as would prevent me marry'ng him—even 
if I cared for him, as I thought I cid.” 

ew! help you with the greatest pleasure, 
my dear ; ‘but, rage who has made you 
care less for poor Greaves?” © 

“Oh, how could you think I care for anybody 
be and even if I did, I shonld tell you last of 


And here she made a feint of going, bub 
Taylor caught her by the waist, and, kissiug her 


sgain, asked,— 

“Am I the happy mau!” 

“Now, do go away!" ejaculated Miss Jenny ; 
“you naughty, naughty man; oh! if Greaves 
saw us he would be so jealous, No, I won't kiss 
you—well, then, only once. Now go away and 
try to find that letter, and mind you bring ft to 
me directly you have.” 

.. He answered that his joy was to obey her, and 
moved away, and when he had gone a little 

Miss Jenny sat down upon the stairs 
and thrust her a {nto her mouth to stifle her 


=) 


ter. When she had a little recovered her 
ongenerts she dried her eyes and said, — 
Pte: a fool he is! but he amuses me, As 
ff I should marry a footman! No, thank you, 
hen Taylor ; with my advantages I may do far 
tter,”” 


The day passed on, aud as she heard nothing of 
the letter and saw no change in “ my lady’s’’ 
manner towards her, her courage rose, and her 
anxiety grew less, 

Towards the evening she requested permission 
to visit her friends the followlog night, aad 
smfled maliclously to herself when ic wae 
without demur. She informed her fellow-ser- 
vants that she was to have an outing, adding, 
with downeast eyes, and sorrowful voice, that she 
was about to visit her poor, dear mother, who 
was very ilj,— 

*' Nothing infectious you know, but still enough 
to make me anxious,” 

Taylor loudly exclaimed that she bad {pficted 
a cruel disappointment upon him, as he had 
received permission to attend a theatre that 
evening, aud had hoped she would be his com- 


Shortly after dusk she stole out, quite unaware 
she was followed by Taylor, carefuily disguised, 
and his co Ktrb She went swiftly 
towards Prince’s Gate, and began to walk to and 
fro, muttering to herself that “she was always 
late,” and quite woaware that the two men 
hovered near in the deepest shadows, 

Presently a alim figure habited in black stole 
across the road and joined her; the two men 
drew nearer, 


tone of -half-velled insolence, which Valentine 
secretly resented; “I’m nearly frozen, waiting 
for you.” 

“I could not come before,” apologetically, “As 
it ds, I am in danger of being detected. My 
absence from home ifs sure to be noticed. I am 
staying with a prim, old maiden sunt, who does 
not conntehance night roamings.” 

* Per you'll tell me, miss, why you par- 
ticularly wished to see me, and give me my fn- 
structions as soon as possible? Remember I’ve 

good name to consider as well as yourself,” 
maaSs for the darkness Jenny must have seen 





Miss Munro's disdainful moué but Valentine 


"‘ You are late egain, miss,” said Jenny, in a | 





permitted none of her scorn to be palpate in her 
voice, It would not do to offead ber accomplice. 

The two women walked up and down, the men 
keeping as cloce as they conld with safety. Bat 
they could hear nothing, as Valentine epoke 
scarcely above a whisper, Bat wheo she was 
partivg with Jenny, she took off one of her gloves, 
and drawing off valuable ring, pressed ip into 
the girl’s willing hand, saying, audibly,— 

“That is an earnest of the reward you will 
receive when you have helped to drag down that 
woman, and I am Lady Greatorex !” 

“Hush!” Jenny said, cautiously. ‘Don't 
speak so loudly. Whore those two ment” - 

**Oh!” Valentine answered, easily ; ‘* they 
heard nothing; and from his dress I should say 
one Ia a f er,” 

* Still one can’t be too careful ; and the puniah- 
ment for perjury ien’t a light one, you know, 
mies,” retorted the mafd, 

“Twiesh you would not call things by such 
ugly names,” Valentine said, with o shiver. 
“To's a nasty babit you have recently. con- 
tracted.” 

* Oh, I’m not afraid to call a ‘spade aspade !’” 
contemptuously ; “and there’s no ain in perjury 
—unlesz It’s. discovered. I hope, miss, you're 
careful not to be seen with my lord!” 

"Ofcourselam. He fs in Scotland ; and to- 
morrow I leave for Dawlish. We ehall be far 
enovgh apart to satisfy the most carping critics 
of our conduct. Oh!” with a laugh, “bo and I 
are merely uaintances. Now, Jenny, ball a 
cab for me. can’t walk back alone through 
theee dreadfal streets at this hour !"’ 

Jenny Baldwin did as she was bidden ; and, 
having seen Miss Manro drive off, turned her face 
towards home, 

“So you.cannot walk through these dreadful 
atreete, but I can,” she muttered, viciously. 
** Ab, well, madam ! those laugh best who laugh 
lagt.”” And when you are " my lady,’ you won't 
find ‘me so easy to shake off as you seem to 
imagine. 

She smiled maliciously, and tripped on her way 
with. comparatively light heart, When she 
reached home, she found Taylor sitting before the 
fire in the servants’ hall. 

“Why!” she esid, surprisedly, “I thorght 
you had gone to the play ?” 

"T started cff with that Intention ; but as you 
were not my companion, I determined to put it 
off antil you are able to go.” 

"Very hind of you, I’m cure,” with o 
coquettiah toss of her head. And she sat down 
ory short dlatance from him, He leaned towards 


“My dear Miss Jenny, you are loveller than 
my lady |" he sald, tenderly. 

“That fs a poor compliment,” she answered. 
€Mfy lady’ looke like « ghost, and is as thin as 
a--a lamp-post ; and weil she may be considering 
what she has upon her conscience. Pvor Lord 
Greatorex |” 

“You think ‘ my lady’ guilty then 1” 

“Think! Seeing fs believing. Ah! she will 
soon be shorn of her plumes ; and I for one shan’ 
be sorry. Like all people who have risen she is 
80 arrogant there is no bearing with her, You 
see, Mr. Taylor, she was only a work-girl, or some- 
thing of that sort, in the City, I believe,” 

‘Oh! I wasn't aware of that,” Taylor said, 
with t apparent interest. 

“Weren't you? Oh! I could tel you 
things of her; but then I’m uot a gossip. 
Only sometimes I can’t help being angry, because 
yon see she fen’t a ledy, She bas prospered, 
whilst my family has gone down. father 
was a clergyman, and I feel our reverses 
terribly.” 

“Neturally,” assented Taylor, sympathetically, 
although he knew Jenny’s male parent had been 
a coal-heaver, and had varied the monotony of 
his daily labour by “ holding forth” at a ranter’s 
chapel. 

She had been a clever child, and had made the 
most of what teaching she could get, and at the 
age of twelve had been taken away from her 
squalid surroundings by a charitable lady, who 
educated her with the view to making a companion 
of her. 

The soft, meek alr of the child deceived her 
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“ 
patroness, and she believed Jenny Baldwin to be * Was she ever in your service |” 

# walking epitome of ali the virtues. Bata day CHAPTER VL "For a short time ; but I do not see how this 
came when she learned her favourite was cunning, Tr was the day of the trial—s sunshiny April | bears on the case.” 

avaricious, ungrateful ; and the good lady’s heart | day—and streets the {ower-girls were 


ached sorely over this discovery. 

She sent Jenny back to her friends, The girl 
was then sixteen, aud she knew very well she 
must seck employment, as her ts were too 
poor to support her in idleness, She went at once 
to an advertising «fiice, and there fell in with 
Valentine Munro, who engaged her as her maid, 
at extremely small wages. 

Now, after three years’ servitude Miss Jenny 

it she saw ® way to wealth, or comparative 
wealth, and she se!zed [b greedily. 

She had no rath apon any creature who stood 
in her way. She was one of those cold, bloodless 
women who are 20 " bold to eln,” bub too ‘' weak 
to die,” 

Love was a passion she could never feel, unless, 
indeed, it were love of money and of power, She 
Was pretty, too, in a cold, hard way, and her 
bright hair was brushed away from a small, 
round forehead, of a type usual in portralte of 
murderesses. 

Now, as she leaned towards Taylor, for a 
moment, passion deepened and darkened her pale 
eyes. 


“I would give something,” she sald, viciously, 
“to drag ‘my lady’ down, She has often in- 
wulted me ; and {it would be the gladdest day of 
my life to see ber down in the dust !” 

She flashed a glance ab the imperturbable 
Taylor, who answered Miss Jenny quickly. 

“I can readfly understand your feeling. Ib is 
terrible to be treated dicdainfully by one’s 
saperiors, I have suffered in the same way my- 
eelf, and so can sympathise with you,” 

Miss Jenny beamed upon him ; for, despite all 
her cunning, she had more than an 
share of vanity ; and Taylor had speedily dis- 
covered this was her only weak point, and 
attacked It with no mean success, 


He imparted the little he bad learned that 
= to Jean and the Duchess, and advised a 
t watch should be kept upon Miss Jenny. 
He fetched the letters from the post-office, and 
contrived to open the lady’s maid’s and reclose 
them without exciting her suspicions, so that he 
was thoroughly acquainted with all her move- 
ments and those of her employers, He carried 
to Maurice from the Duchess, and 

P himeelf invaluable, 

Maurice himself remained quietly in his 
chambers walting the coming trial. His loneli- 
ness oppressed him like a nightmare; and the 
thought of Jean’s woe, her grievous calamity 
weighed upon his soul nighb and day. If only 
he could have foreseen his one-time friend’s pur- 
pose in throwing bim so much into his wife's 
society 1 If only he could have read between 
the lines, and eo have saved Jean ali this misery ! 

“But then,” he reflected, “some other man, 
lees scrupulous than J, might have been. chosen 
as the scapegoat, and she have enffered more 
indignity than is put upon her now,” 

The suspense was horrible to him. He wished 
the trial was ended, and the worst known ; any- 

would be better than this anxiety, 
any acceptable save the fact that he was so 
near to her and yet so far. 


He dared not think of what hb come to 
pass if the case went against her, d when he 
heard Taylor's welcome news concerning the 


detection of a conepiracy he trembled like a weak 
woman, and in the excess of his joy conld find 
no word bo eay. 

The season began once more, and all the 
fashionable world was on the qui vive to hear 
the ‘ Greatorex Divorce Case.” Women who 
lived only for, and by, excitement, blasé men, 
anld amongst themselves 1p would be ‘‘ the 
thing” of the season, and speculated upon the 
fesuse of it. 

Maurice Ormeby waa s man who had won the 
reepect of all, and “ my lady’s’’ grace and beauty 
bad made a great impression upon the idle men 
about town. Greatorex was nod & ages 
favourite, and so not a few hinted that he had 
grown tired cf his lovely but low-born wife, and 
wished to folst her upon Ormsby. 





in the 
exhibiting primroses, violets, and seiner bow 
deserted, for 


| 


whispered together, 

curiously towards the witness-box. 

Another moment, and Valentine book up her 

position there—calm, p’ , with a most inno- 

cent expression on her face, and in her 
ag hier eyes. 


most intimate friend of Lady Greatorex, but that 
having seen much In her conduct towards Mr, 


Ormsby that displeased her, she had thought it 
wisest to end the intimacy 


Then she Hfted her eyes, and for a moment met 
the calm contempt in Jean’s, and trembled, yet 
contrived to acquit herself perfectly. 

She was followed by other witnesses, the most 
Important being Jenny Baldwin, whose ready 
brain Invented many lies to “my lady's” 
detrimen 


t. 

Things be to look black against J: 
and some of Mrs. Minnertso’s friends aaeed 
curiously towards her, and were surprised to find 
her quite undisturbed. 

At last the counsel for the prosecution ended, 
and that for the defence began. 

Jean leaned forward and prepared to listen 
with bated breath, 

There was asad and quiet dignity in her de- 
meanour, and the cruel ravages had wrought 
on her wondrous beauty made a profound 
impression upon thote assembled, 

Those who saw her for the first time in many 
oad sie art alk smoog theauslves, Surely 

ly eyer, an a ves, ** Sarel 
she cannot be gullty ; she ks lke a ealnt |”. 

Valentine Munro was again called, end as she 
entered, Maurice, who conducted his own case, 
looked into her eyes, and through all the h 
and shame io hir, she read a certain triumph she 
was slow to understand. 

The counsel for the defence then rose, and, 
ry baie ea on t friend of Lady 

@ you weres 
Genmeant > am 

“That is true; but our friendship ended 
before the close of laet summer.” 

“What caused the rupture between you !” 

“I did not like the manner in which Lady 
Greatorex bore herself towards the gentlemen 
who visited her house ; and I would not counte- 
nance—by my presence—the in 
between Mr, Ormsby and her.” 
wae you ever mention this to dny acquain- 

ce ” 

“I do not know; Icannot remember, but I 

nob,” 

** Not to Lady Thurley 1” 

'T may have done ; I cannot say.” 

* Do you know Jenny Baldwin?” 

" Yes, she is maid to Lady Greatorex. I 
recommended her to the place. 

“ Thet was in early stage of your friendship |” 

“Yes, or I should not have advised her to 
accept the situation,” 








The barrister smiled in a reassuring way, then 
went on,— é 

"Did you hold any communication with Jenny 
Baldwin at any time during her residence with 
aren. t 

‘ o}” 

Bat the fitfal colour lespt into her cheeks, 
then died ont end . 
“Will you swear 

meeting with her?” 
“I will swear,” 
“* And that you did not write her on November 
the seventh }’ eA ae 
Valentine grew ghastly white ; but she sald 


**T bad no reason to correspond with her |” 

Were there not some pated ng occas 
yourself and Lord Greaborex his 
marriage {”” 

The opposing counsel rose: 

**T object to that question, my lord!” 

His lordship over-ruling it, Jean's counsel 
bowed to his decision, and continued his questsons. 

“Did you not at different times 
with Lord Greatorex, kage meet him at 


various places clandestinely 
“Sir!” with affected indignation, although her 


heart throbbed so madly that she could scarcely 
articulate her words, and her lips were white and 


“Answer me, if you please,” he said, rath: 


“T have nelther corresponded nor met Lord 
Greatorex at any time, We were but caeual 
tances,” 


+ you never appointed a 


" And you will swear that you did not seck 
prejadice him in auy way it his wife, or to 
misiead his thoughts regarding her 1” 

“TI will swear that, emphatically,” and then 
glancing up she met Jean’s eyes full of loathing 
and astonishment, and wavered and faltered ip 
ber evidence, 

“You never pli ,, Baldwin at Prince’s 

** Never.” 

“ Think . Did you not meet her there on 
the eighth of November and at did 
you uot give hera ring, say, ‘That fs an 
earnest of the reward you will receive when you 
have helped to dreg down that woman, and J am 
Lady Greatorex’ ? 

The witness essyed vainly to spesk, She 
moistened her white lips, and for breath, 
then at last contrived to articulate,— 

**T am insulted by such suspicions, 
never exchanged a word with Jenny Baldwin 
since she left my employ |” 

“You can go down,” and as she went a low 
murmur ran through the Court, and the tide of 
public favour began to drift towards the white- 


Toen came Oliver Greatorex, who his evi. 
dence {n a straightforward, boyish way. His 
handsome young face, and clear eyer, his pleasant 
voloa, attracted mach 
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and when he had ended Jenny Baldwin was re- 


called. 
reappeared with a half-smile u her 
and fn blissful ignorance of what Swalled 
. She settled her hat with « jaunty alr, and 
round upon the assembled people with 
triumph. 


sa eames. peng wa 
When you have arranged your dress to your 
satisfaction, attend to me, please!” 

A low titter abt this sal! 


year. 

“ And In all that time you have given satis- 
faction 1 Lady Greatorex has had no canse to 
complain of your conduct?” 

" No; al h she often made cause,” Jenny 
said, balf-defiantly. 

“She never accused you of spying upon her 


actions?” 
‘* Certainly not ; I should have had nothing to 
gein by doing so |” 
“ Are you sure of that} Did not Miss Munro 
promise you a substantial reward if you could 
incriminate Lady Greatorex}"’ 


lad 2 
on and Greaves were Ay a ti 
unro ” 

“« Certainly not 1” 

* Will you tel as what Miss Manro gave you 
that night at Pilnce’s Gate for your services 7” 

The question was so sudden, " 
that Jenny leaned back with frightened eyer, and 


stammered ,—— 

“T don’t understand you.” 
* Oh, yes, you do,” Im a coaxlog tone, “‘ and 
you ate going to tell us what those services 
were. 


“You are mistaken,” the girl retorted, snl- 
ee nan = with Miss 
D t in ques- 

in my nig q 
“What night?” as she hesitated, and felt 
with sudden dread she had mate mt of ad- 


tie 


: 


a 9 
FiF ite 
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had continually thrown him into “ my lady’s” 
society, but that his frequent absences from home 
aroused her godson’s suspicions, and he had con- 
sulted her as to the wisest course of conduct. 
He agreed that, owing to “my lord’s” un- 
founded jealousy, it would be better to see less 
of ‘‘my lady,” buat in that plan he was thwarted 
by Greatorex himself, who, meeting him, in- 
sisted that be should return home with him. 
The friendly relations between them were re- 
sumed for a time, but at last Lord Greatorex 
treated his wife with such brutality, because of 
her friendship with Maurice, that In self-defence 
she had begged the latter to cease visiting the 


" Since,” added the Dachesr, ‘‘aince her hus- 

band’s desertion, I have resided with Lady 

Greatorex, and can solemnly swear she has not 

seen or exchanged any words with my godson. 

It was by my advice that a detective entered. the 

fp , ostensibly as my servant, I have no more 
say.” 

Her evidence was followed that of Taylor 
and Kirbyshire, and the wae in a state cf 
violent excltement. 

Jean atill leaned forward with white, intent 
face, and burning eyes ; her lips were sed in a 
straight, firm line, and ber hands were tightly 
clenched, 


At Ist came the verdict, and ib was received 
with ringing cheers, ‘My lady” and Maurice 
Ormsby would leave the Court without a shadow 
of suspicion on their names. ‘‘ My lord,” Valen- 
tine Munro and Jenoy Baldwin stood convicted 
of one of the vilest tracies ever conceived.” 

"My lady ” sank back, faint and exhausted ; from 
under the heavy, white lide the slow tears oozed, 
and deep sobs stirred her breast and throat, 
Mrs. Minnerton threw an arm about her, and the 
Dachess made her way to them. 

“My love,” she said, tenderly, ‘come away, 
the carriage is waiting us.” 

She rose and suffered herself to be led through 
the dense mase of human beings, who draw back 
to allow her to pass through their very midst, 

She was coneclous of words of pity, and of 
shontings as she went out, but she ecarcely 
seemed to notice these things, and enterinz the 
carriage, hid her face from her friends, crying 
as if her heart were breaking. They left her in 

, and the Dacheas gave orders bo return to 
own house in Prince's Gardens, 

Sarely that day Jean’s wrongs were in a mea- 
sure avenged | 

The next morning her Grace smiled as she 
= the following paragraph in the Morning 


"On leaving the Court, Miss Munro was 
with hissing and groans. The mob 

the windows of her , and she escaped 
through the exertions of the police, The 

, Jenny Baldwin, contrived to elude the in- 
furiated people, and effected her escape by a back 


way. 
* Learning that Lady Greatorex had nob re- 
turned to her own residence, they then proceeded 
to it, and emashed the greater number of the 
wiadowr, and otherwise dis the house, 
calling the whole while for Greatorex, who, 

, did. notappear. They were with great 


difficulty 

“ Great pathy Is felt for the unfortunate 
lady, and Mr. Ormsby was made the subject of 
"ithe Duchess handed the her pal 

paper to e 
companion. 

Jean read the notice with lMetleas eyes ; Ib 
seemed to her that nothing could be good with 
her apy more, that no future pleasure could teach 
her forgetfulness of the past terrible months, 

Toere waa no flash of triumph on her perfect 
face ae she looked up at her friend, only a deep 
silent pain and weariness, infinitely more pathetic 

cacgprech end urged her G 

: ig, Jean,” race, 
* you should be glad that your canse Is 
80 warm! all ot le 1” 


y by peop. 
** Glad 1” Jean sald, bitterly, ‘* and for why? 
What cauce for "aos 
1 ih erneare 
yesterdsy the cae 
who now pity would be 





Who would believe me innocent? Who would 
atretch out a friendly hand tome? Ob, His a 
cruel world—a crael world | would to Heaven I 
might leave ft to-day !’’ 

“You will know happiness yet, my child ; and 
ib should be some satisfaction to you that your 
enemies are folled in thelr diabolical plots againss 
you. Were Lin your posttion I should openly 
rejoice in Valentine Manro’s discomfiture.” 

* My lady ” rose, 

“Hash!” she sald Io an undertone. ‘ Do 
not speak to me of her ; her very name rouses 
me to such hatred that I am frightened |” 

** Sit down, Jean ; I want to talk to you of 
your future, and I will try to remember tha her 
name {fs tabooed. What are you going to do with 
regard to Lord Greatorex 1” 

Jean shivered, and was silent a moment ; ther 
she eald in a hard voice,— 

“TI cannot return to him, His condact has 
rendered all my marriage vows nul! and void, 
Oh! I wish with all my heart I had married a 
man in my own rank—or, better stfl!, that I had 
never married. ButI loved him fn these far- 
away days, and belleved him to be a Galahad for 
purity, a Lancelot for chivairy. Now, I am 
almost afraid to say Ib, bub my feeling towards 
him fs one of repulsion. 1 think you will hardly 
wouder that ib is so |” 

“Have you made any plans for the fature? 
Of course, no one can expect you to pay Lord 
Greatorex any wifely submission |” 

**T intend consulting Mr, Ballaford to-day a2 
to the possibility of a judicial separation. Surely 
the law will be on my side !” 

“*T should say that ‘ft would, and I fancy he 
would have to make you a handsome allowance.” 

Jean flushed deeply. 

“I would not touch one penny of his |” proudly. 
“IT only ask for freedom. Iam not ashamed to 
gain my own livelfhood !” 

The Duchess lifted her hands in reprobation. 

“My dear gicl, [6 would be so incongruous. 
Jost imagine a titled woman sccepting a paltry 
salary for certaip half-men/al duties! Jean, you 
must be mad!” 

"There would be amall wonder if I were ; and 
apperently, my dear friend, you forget Iam oa 

beian by birth. I would like to impress upon 
ouandall of your acquaintances that we gishsinns 
ve pride and courage equal to your own, and 
very often superior in their elements. Why 
should a man be proud because he is born in a 
high estate (that is a mere accident of birth)! 
Rather let him rejoice if he lifts himself by 
honest, persistent efforts, from a lowly to a high 
position. There would be no smali merit in such 
& deed |” 

** My dear Jean, don’t yon think you are a little 
bit of a Radical 1” 

“No; my sympathies are with Church and 
State ; but I hold contrary opinions to some of 
my party. I hope they are more liberal ; a bigot 
does no good to elther side,” 

She moved to a window and looked out. 

“How soon can we start for Mr, Ballaford’s 
chambers! Iam anxious to know his decision 
and my fate. Andoh! belleve, my dear friend, 
whatever may come, I shall remember you with 
love and gratitude; that if I spent my life in 
your service I should still feel myself your debtor, 
should still pray that I might fiod some great 
thing to do for you before I died {” 

The Dachess rose and put her arms about Jean, 
drew down the lovely face, and kissed it. 

“My dear, I cannot spare you. If you shonld 
succeed in obtaining « eeparation, you must mske 
your home with ms. I am growing old, aud 
require s companion who will also be a daughter 
to me.” 


“You sre very !” Jean answered, in a 
heart-felt tone; “but I could not accept your 
offer, You must see if I remain with you Mr. 
Ormsby could not visit here. No, it will be best 
for me to start afresh, to go to some place whore 
Iam anknown, and where my wrongs have vot 
been heard.” 


“That you shall never do, and there fs no 
necessity for anxiety on Maurice’s account ; he is 
py Sere db afew days. He is hardly himself, 
and he thinks a trip to the Continent will restore 
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personally ill-treated you, 
cod it penn hk Raren eee ee Can you do 


** No,” and the white misery on the lo face 
touched the barrister’s heart to ¢ — 
“ Taen you will do nothing for met”: . 

“The law will do nothing ; I wish I could give 
you a different reply. . The only thing that re- 
mains for you la to endeavour to come to terms 
— his yer bey . 

e sat twieting ber slender fingers together, 
eepening momentarily on her 
beautiful eyes ; then she burst out ii— 

"' What terrible disadvan we women labour 
ander. The law refuses us help and protection 
from the time we give up our freedom to one 
man until we die, So long as a man does not 
strike his wife he may claim her when and where 
he chooses. He may break her spfrit, make her 
sour 2 life a burden almost too grievous to be borue 
—the law allows it, She has no redress ; he may 
even rob her of her good name, may make her a 
byword amongst her one-time friends and ac- 
quaintances—the law will not interfere. It is only 
& woman, and there are so many of as, What 
does 1b matter If this one dies of a broken beart, 
or that ong, driven to madness, seeks refuge in a 
sulcide’s death !"’ 

She was so lovely, so helpless; she had all 
ber life been so kindly, and she had suffered 
so sorely that Mr, Ballaford’s heart ached for 
her. 

“Would you wish me to see his lordship on 
your behalf?” he queried. 

She hesitated 4 moment, then sald, — 

‘If you would! Oh, if you would! I am 
facapable of holding any communication with 
him yet. Tell him I wanh nothing but my free- 
dom, That if he will let me go I will work for 
my dally bread, and never trouble him any more, 
I only ask that I = A & my way unmolested.” 

He thought her Ifttie short of an angel; but 
he ser | eaid,— 

"TI try to make the best of terms for your 
Indysh{p. [ sincerely trust the future holds many 
goods things for you,” 

“Tt can have but one good thing for me, and 
that fs death,” she said, below her breath, and, 
bowling, went downstairs with the Dachess, 





CHAPTER Vil. 


For a fow days the fashionable world was left 
in ignorance of Valentine Munro's whereaboute, 
Then it began to be rumoured she had left 
Eogiand for America, accompanied by her father 
and Jenny Baldwin. 

For once report told no lies: The Honourable 
Wilfred Munro was glad to leave his own eA 
behind, until the angry clamouriogs of his 
creditors had subsided, He had gone the whole 
length of his tether, and had little or nothing 
to offer In liquidation. His name was disgraced 
further by his daughter, and he felt men eyed 
~ askance fn the street, and seemed to shun 

m. 
Valentine's part in the conspiracy had for ever 
damaged her chances of matrimony in England, 
and he looked to her to recowp his losses. There 
was no love between father and daughter ; nelther 
were there any terrible scenes, Each 
too much on the other to risk the consequences 
of # rupture, 

Mrs, Muaro, a feeble, once pretty woman, was 
left behind with her own friends, who, anxlous 
to rid themselves of such undealrable connections 


as Wilfred Munra and Valentine, helped them [' 


on thelr secret journey with ae much cash as 
pes could gather together In the course of a few 
ays, 





“All that folly and over, Frederick !” 
she said, in her bell-like voice, ‘I am golng 
away, and it is probable we shall nob meet again 


’t mean to say that you are = 
to‘ leave me?” he remarked, blankly. “ Val 

you can’t mean that?” 

You muat see it is Im- 
possible for me to remain in the country after 
ave fs fh to tecther compro: anyuilt? “You 
use 6 to far com m ou 
cannot marry mé whilst she lives!” 

“Qarsee her!” he muttered, between his 
clenched teeth, “Val! why were you so foolish 
as to mention names in your letter” 

“Tam not immaculate!” she retorted, in a 
flash of passion, because she knew she had 
brought about the present failure by her own 
carelessness. “ How could I foresee Jenny would 
lose it? How could I guess we, in our turn, 
were being spied upon? Oh! I should like to do 
‘my lady ' one {ll turn before I go.” 

What am I to do if you leave me!” he ques- 
tloned, ignoring her last words. ‘I will follow 
you, Val, from place to place!” ra 

“Taoat would be madness! No, we part to- 
day, for ever |—unless some lucky chance removes 
Jean Greatorex from our way.” 

** You can " without a tear, without a regret. 
Did you ever love me? Havé you been decelving 
me all along?” 

**You should have known me better than to 
express such a doubt of me!” she answered, with 
lowered lids, “And you must see, Fred, no 
other course is left us, My life is very miserable ; 
but I have tried to be brave for your sake, D» 
not rob me of my courage now, when I so sorely 
need ib,” 

And she applied « filmy handkerchief to her 
eyes, 

“Don't cry, love!” he w “T did 
not mean to hurt you ; bub you looked so bright 
and—so trim, I thought the suffering had been 
all mins, You will at least write to me, Valen- 
tine?” 

“Yes, oh, yee!” apparently struggling with 
aome great emotion. “Oh, Fred! you will 
return to her; and she, belog a good woman, 
will forgive you, and teach you to forget poor 
Valentine, whose only claim upon you Is ber 
love for you. You will, perhaps, hate me, be- 
cause for a while [ came between you and the 
woman you once loved, and will love again.” 

He took her in his arms. 

*« T shall return to her!” he answered, : 
" but she will rue the day in which I doso. I 
will make her life so bitter that she will wish 
berself dead. I will crush her spirit ; bend her 
will to mine,” 

He paused suddenly, then added, — 

" Keep a good heart, Valentine; we shall yet 
be happy together !” 

They stood talking together for a long, lon 
time, Taoen she said she must be going ; and, 
though Greatorex was reluctant to part with her, 
ashe insisted. 

** Kise mo!” he sald, as she sought to slip from 
his embrace, “ kiss me!” 

Taere was nothing to lose by granting that 
caress, In the future there might be much to 
gain; so she lifted her lips to bis and kissed 
him, then went homewards through the tender 
gloaming of a warm April evening. 

On the following day she and her father left 
Liverpool for New York, and Greatorex cast 
about in his own mind how he could best revenge 
‘himself upon Jean. 

He was not ready-witted, and whilst he waited 
for au inspiration, and thought over Mr. Balla- 
ford’s proposals on “ my lady’s” behalf, Maurice 










prepara 

When they were all concladed, 

mother’s to acquaint her with the 
and to wish her good-bye for 


3E 


when she saw these things her woman's 
taught her to forget her embarrassment, 
rising, she gave him her hand In frank - welcome. 
Under her touch he trembled, and his heart 
leapt within him at the first notes of the ead 
sweet voice he might psrbaps never hear again. 
He sat down Iu silence beside her, The Duchess 
was the first to speak. . 

‘** When do you start, Maurice!” 

“ To-morrow, aunt. I hope to reach Calala by 
night. I mean to dé France, Italy and Gar- 
many. I mayeven leave Europe for awhile. A 
party of men I know are going 8 voyage to the 
Cape ; I may join them.” 

He 6 feverishly, and seemed {ll ab ease, 
After t one searching glance Into Jean's 
violet eyes he had not ventured to look at her. 
She sat, her hands folded upon her lap, llsteniog 
to, but never sharing In, the conversation. 

Half-an-hour passed by quickly, and then, a 
visitor being announced, the Duchess went otit, 
leaving Jean and Maurice alone together, He 
strove desperately to find some common-place 
subject on which to converse, but failed ; they 
had shared too heavy a trouble to stand upon an 
easy or familiar footing. As is usual In such 

the woman was the first to speak. 

“TJ cannot make you uaderstand, Mr. Ormsby, 
how great a grief {b is to me that I should send 
you into exile, Oh!” wavering and etriving to 
hide her pain from him, “ the shame and anguish 
is so great, so fresh upon me still, that I dare 
scarcely meet your eyes! For the trouble I 
have brought upon you you would hate me were 
you as most men are; but you are merciful and 
generous!" She paused, and till he dared not 
look at her because heknew there were teare in 
her eyes a3 there had been fn her voice. Ob! 
how he loved her! oh Bory 7 hold 
his peace | to go away in ce one 

Jean put out one hand and touched him. 

“Only ssy you forgive me; that I have not 
8 our life} Men know you are innocent, 
and delight to honour you, As for me, I 
ask nothing but for the world to leave me alone— 
to let me nna - in hom —— bers 

r and your are you 
belle ogland, and in the happiness which 
surely must awalt you, you will find’ ample 
recompense, Oh! I pray that you may, with 
all my heart, with all my soul !* 

As she leaned towards him, and he felt the 
pressure of that slender, white hand his strength 
forsook him ; he lifted his wild eyes and haggard 
face, 


E 


** Jean?” he entreated, ‘‘for Heaven's aske 
don’t speak to me in that tone!” and in the 
moment of silence that followed she learned he . 
loved her, She threw out her hands with a 
Png pitifal gesture. She sank on her 

nees beside the couch, and hid her eyes from 
hi 


m. | 
He rose, and seemed to tower above her. For 
jaet a little while his passion mastered him, 
and he spoke swiftly, and with fierce self-con- 

demnation. 


‘* Hear me a moment, Jean, I ask no more of 
but that you will listen oye Heaven 
Ceows thats Gisteen ‘always tw bi my love 
from you, that untii now I have 5 
have not been blind to its ynholiness ; I have 
never forgotten your wifehood, or the dignity 
with which it Invested you. At first I pitied 
you, and I cannot now tell you when my pity 
changed to love. Bf it will take away from the 
such a confession must have for you, 
believe me I have always loved you as ‘men love 
heaven,’ have and honoured you, too 


highly even in thought, to associate your name 
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with mine, or link your life to one s0 unworthy 
as mine. I am going away, and. I shall not 
trouble you any more; only remember that if 
you ever need assistance you have but to call 
upon me, Remember, too, that I shall never 
repent thie hour’s madness which I truet for 
your take and for mine, you will forget, J 
should Ike tc know my name fs not all forgotten 
in your prayers. I should be glad to believe you 
will one day forgive me, but that I dare not 


hb id 
“fils volte died suddenly out; she lifted her 
weary head, and turning her face upon him, as 
she still knelt, burst {nto » flood of tears. 
“Ohl” are Ae cong branes "I do 
orgive you-——now freely; bub you must 
at once ; it _a better so, better so.” § 
ly rose, and out her hands to 
"Good-bye, 
bless! 


awe 
snd 
him. 


ever gild ite skies, ; 
When the Dachees joined him she asked sur- 
y for Jean. He answered fucoherently ; 
then, after a pause,— 
~** Leb me go now, aunt, I am as weak as a 
child ; this perting {s worse than I dreamed, 
leave her to you; oh! be good toher,” and with 
that he went his way. 
As he left the house behind, {t seemed to him 


back upon friends and old familiar scenes; 
associations, old memortes, clung about him, and 
made his strong heart grow faint within him, and 
to himself he said,— 


(Continued on page 520.) 
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CHAPTER I, 


THE great market-waggon of Arnold White, 
farmer, stood at the 40. of Mrs, Wilson’s board: 
fog-house, and Arnold White himself stood at the 
door a with butter, eggs, chickens, and a 
great . = 


Every week Arnold White came {nto the city 
of Qhichester from his farm and ‘carried to 
regular customers their weekly supply of farm 


Mrs. Wilson was a regular customer, and 
had heard’ before the “sounds that on 
shis particular Friday afternoon made him grind 


hfs teeth hard, and mutter eavagely, for so calm- | 


tem Aman: 


‘sat fo again? I wonder how I 


violently, 
‘bbl. and bio tly, fae daca mae 


ou to smash everything in the 





" Lett the street door open, did you!” said 
the woman, to the shrinking child. ‘I'll teach 
you to do {bt again!’’ 

* Oh!’ thought Arnold White, remoreefully ; 
“think of my getting her into trouble! Bat 
she shal! not have that lesson.” 

Then, with much bargaining and fault-finding 
on Mrs. Wilson’s part, the weekly supply of butter 
and eggs was purchased. 

Several times Arnold White looking at the 
child, saw her eyes fastened upon the bunch of 
lilacs, with her whole face in a glow of delight. 
And it seemed to him that the pleasure 
more strongly the pltifal, countenance 
than {ts usual expression of shrinking terror. 

Never bad Mrs. Wilson obtained all her re- 
ductions in price so easily, for the farmer was 
conning a great scheme, and forming a resolution. 

After the purchases were all made, the woman 
left the kitchen for her money,and Arnold White, 
stooping his tall form till his lips nearly touched 
the child’s ear, whispered,— 

“' Would you like to go where there are great 
bushes of flowers like those, and chickens, and 
green grass, and where nobody will ever strike 

ou!" 


"Oht” gasped the child, apparently stunned 
by the suggestion. 

“If you would,” the whisper continued, “slip 
out to my waggon, climb in, and hide in the 
“=e you will see there.” 

The gave hia one quick glance. Over her 
poor little starved t rushed the memories of 
kind words, gentle pats, and presents of apples 
and nuts from the kindly-faced farmer, and 

she through the entry. 

time, for Mra, Wilson returned a moment 
he pald the farmer, who detained her 
some difficulty abor> change, until 
his protégée was securely hidden, 
ocently,— 

ltttle girl? I brought her a 

Why, she was here a minute 


to some mischief. I'll find her.” 
you will!” Arnold thought ; 
: Well, I'll leave the posies 
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leisurely across the entry, and pre- 
door. He had half 

waggon, so com- 

der a pile of 

ond the street 

safe distance, he 


abie 
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"Don’t you want to come and sib by me, 
Florrie? . Your name Is Fiorrle, isn’t it?” 
“Yes, sir,” said « faint lMbttle voice, and a 
closely. ped head peeped out from the bags ; 
“bat-I didn’t put on my hat.” : 
“Dear me! didn’t you? Well, we must buy 
one,” 


“Oh, no! Oh, pleare drive me on fast, fast | 
She may run after me.” 

*' No, ehe will not ; and she will not catch you 

she does, Lie snug if you are afraid, and I’il 
buy the hat.” 

A hat and little shawl being purchased as soon 
as a suitable shop was reached, Fiorrle put them 
on, and looking timidly on all sides, took her seat 
on the front seat of the great waggon. 

* There |” said her protector, ‘if Mrs, Wilson 
runs after you, she will have to climb on the 
horses’ back to see you, Now we have a long 
ride to take, Florrfe, and Dot and Dimple are 

fast; so if you get 

6 bags again,” 
“ Are the horses named Dot and a ar 
“Oar horsee—papa’s, you know, 
aI Sy. dice almshousse— 
an wend so fast 
ly blew my curls of. I had 
mamma curied them herself 
essed me. But after paps died 
the Park to drive agaic, and 
day; aud we lived in a nasty 
ao many stairs; and thea 
man took me to the work- 
took me out, Oh,” and 
filled, ‘‘nobody ever struck 


ever'strike you while I live,” 





seid Arnold, having swallowed « lamp in his 
tHroat that choked him while the child told her 
story. ‘Can you tell me all your name, Fiorrle, 
and how old you are?” 

“My name fa Florrie Ashton, and I am ten 
yeare old,” 

“ And wili you stay with me and be my little 
sister? Ihada dear little sister, named Sasy, 
who had brown eyes like yours. Bat she died, 
and my mother and I have had no little girl io 
love for three year?.’ 

* And will you love met ”’ 

“T am eure I shall.” 

“JT should like to stay, 
trouble.” 

“We'll risk that.” 

It was a sleeping child that Arnold White 
lifted from the weggon and carried to hfs mother 
when he reached home. Few words wero needed 
to rouse her sympathy after she had looked ab 
the painfully wasted form, the pale face, and the 
scare of cruel treatment on the tender fiesh. And 
® new life opened for Fiorrle—a life of quiet 
happines, of perfech health ; and an atmosphere 
of love that was better than all, 


Bub I might be a 


CHAPTER II 


But you love me! 
me!” 

The speaker waea handsome mav of stylielr 
appearance, fashionably dressed; aud ag he 
looked into Florrie Ashton’s beautiful face his 
eyes were full of tenderness, She was very pale, 
and there was a deadly chill at her heart as she 
sald, ateacily,— 

“fam deeply grateful to you, Mr, Sb. Maur. 
You have been my kind friend and teacher for 
five long summers, and J can never thank you as 
I wish. But you must have seen that Arnold 
White loves me, and I have promised to be his 
wife,” 

* A common farmer |” 

“A good, noble mav, worthy of the deepest 
devotion! I owe him everything; almost my 


I om sure you love 


icking up his butter box and | life!’ 


‘Bat you, with your talent, cannot live on fo 
farm drudgery all your life! Iam rich, I can 
take you abroad. You will see Italy; study 
under great artists ; far surpass the little I have 
taught you. And you do not love Arnold White. 
You love me! Be true to your own heart!” 

“TI have never sald I loved you,” was the reply, 
ina calm voics, “And Iam true to my own 
heart when I keep faith with Araold White,” 

In vain he pleaded. White as death, cold in 
the hot August alr, Florrie was firm ig her re- 
fusal of all he offered to tempt her, Arnold 
White loved her. With passionate gratitude 
filling her heart, Fiorrle bad caught eagerly at 
the hope of repaying him, by a wife’s devotion, 
forall he bad done for her. 

When Ernest St, Maar, a summer boarder on 
the next farm, discovered and developed a decided 
taste for painting the girl possessed, when he 
opened to her the world of postry, arb, and litera- 
ture, lent her booke, talked with her, the new 
life seemed only a return to something sabe had 
known before and half forgotten. 

There was no doubt that Florrie had been the 
child of parents of culture and refinement, Her 
speecb, ber movements, all betrayed it ; and she 
impressed the young artist at once as a lady, 

As she left childhood behind her, his Interest 
deepened into love, but oot until he spoke and 
asked her to be his wife did Florrie know that 
her heart had been @ traitor to her promise, and 
that she loved Ernest St. Maur as she had never 
loved Arnold White. 

Not for one second did she waver; and her 
lover left her, convinced at last that his hope had 
deceived him, while Florrie turned to her home, 
exhausted by the cénetraint she had put upon her- 
self; her heart torn by the separation, but 
constant to her betrothed, never doubting her 
ability to make him happy. 

She knew, and she exulted in the knowledge, 
that she'was the sunlight of the farmhouse, 
Mra.: White was old, and in frail health, 
depending: greatly upon her adopted child, who 
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for necessary food. 
Then there came back to her the reward for 
the deed of charity that, ten years before, had 


After many failures In attempts to sell her 
pictures she succeeded in obtaining steady work 
for a large fancy goods house, who sold the hand- 
painted ornamental work, then firat coming into 
fashion. Easter banners, pincashions, bottle 
covers, plush tidies, satin and velvet in a hun- 
dred forms did Florrle ornament with- flowers, 
birds, and butterflies, pretty devices of all kinds. 
The price would have scarcely supported her in a 
town, but in her modeat home it was an addition 
to the smal! income that gave Mrs. White every 
pore ge: bak — both to live well fn their 
quiet, unpretentious way. 

A year after Arnold died Ernest St. Maur once 
more tried to win Fiorrle for his wife, and once 
more failed. It was a hard struggle between love 
and gratitude ; but one sentence the lover used 
made it easier. He said,— 

i There * the workhouse provided for destitute 

And answered, — 

**And for orphaued children, Never will I 
send .vo its cold charity the tender, loving old 
woman who rescued me.” 

And a few months afterwards Ernest St, Maur 
married, Bat Florrie’s labour of love lasted 
many years, Mra. White lived to bea old 
——. es na the last Sony her all 

nowledge of what surrou r, ® paralyzed, 
imbecile weight. Bat a weighs upon hands 
that never faltered—a heart that never turned 


away. 

When she died, Fiorric inherited the cottage 
and what focome she left, by a will made soon 
after Arnold’s death. Thera she lives, doing 
what good she can, a aseful ‘old mald,” as she 
terms herself, though bat little past thirty, Love 
may come into her life again bat she is happy 
without tt, regretting nothing of what she has 
sacrificed to duty and gratitude. 








By the pasange of salt through the body the 
absorption of food fs stimulated, and the activity 
of tiague changes and growth fs increased, 





HIDDEN FROM ALL EYES. 
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OHAPTER XLV.—(continued.) 


woree these are pleasant suticipations for the 
tare {”’ 

* More probable than pleasant.” 

There was a pause ; to some the words had a 
hidden meaning, to others a melancholy forebod- 
ing. Meta’s ite sank as she remembered the 
conversation of the 


to ride Limerick to-morrow ¢” 
Godfrey asked + “I was looking at him 
to-day ; he couldn’t be fn better condition.” 

*T shan’t take him out at all; the temptation 
would be too great,” 

Bg do you mean} You are not going to 
fa: n 

“ Oertainly not ; bub Sir Edward doesn't wish 
me to follow,” ‘ 

“T never knew you so meek before,” with his 
habitual sneer. 

“You don't know what {b costs me,” raising 
her eyebrows disconsoiately. 

** You must come. I won't go without you.” 

‘What nonsense you talk!” drawing away 
"My absence won't spoil the 


“It will play the deuce with everything. 
You shall come, Remember it fe the last uime.” 

“TI don’t know that ; but if itis, I can’t help fb ; 
Slr Edward won’t let me.” 

‘What fs that? Making me outa hard- 


hearted tyrant?” asked the Baronet, with his 
emile. 


Godirey te only saying———" began Nella, but 
terposed, 

Md 2 true that you won’ allow her to 
ant?" 

ee Do you want her to break her 


‘No more chance of ft for her than for the 





ib. 
*O . for ” sald 
LOTT ot atm 


nT dol” he exclaimed, with passionate biaa- 


With s shudder he looked forward to the 
morrow. If his courage failed the task would 
devolve upon her, 


CHAPTER XLVL 


Tue morning broke cheerfully ; a brisk wind 
from the north-west scattered the clouds, and a 
bright sun made every damp blade of and 
every web sprig in the thicket, glitter the 
rays of the diamond, 

Vere rode by Sir Edward's side, Matening to 
the ueual a fey ome Bh hg 
sportaman, Ww eure scent 
won't lie, or else a fox won't be found because he 
is heart and soul in the day’s sport. 

Mr. Mallon followed with Godfrey Somerville 
—an {ll-assorted pair—whose hopes ran in 
diametrically opposite directions. 

Esch was too much occupied with his own con- 
cerns to thiok of the other, al Godfrey 
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y whisper. 
‘Through and evil report, nothiog bas 
tikeeee to geut” 
would, so long as you re- 
=e I'm not to break my neck to- 


as quietly 


** I’'pa going to be as carefal as any old woman | the 


to-day,. There was a time Snce when Jack 
to stick 


“ Bat you haven't told him who Iam!” 
" Not for the world. He would have beeu so 


"More than I am,” witha smile. “ Sach a 
fright as I look, he takes me at a horrid disad- 
van 


“ You have your cyes left,” looking up at them 


it 
i 


by 
Hl 





After all, ip might be as well 

our own eye, I don’t know, 

be dangerous, We will Jeave 

ind, if possib’e, Dcive round by Nan’s 
Tower, where I have three men already on the 
watch, draw up at a little distance, send the 
carriage away, down another road, get out and 
hide in the bashes on elther side of the doorway, 
bod wake arush for [b as eoon as a pettlooat 


face was flashed with excitement ae she 
Ustened with parted Ips, and her heart beat 


y: 
* Oh, if I could only be there !”’ 
“You would be terribly inthe way. Be ready 


to welcome me when I come back with the lost 


Robin in my arms.” 
= oui etme now stone?” 
ou news ? 
“Th muah be od P couldn't be 
us,” 


“TI don’s know about that,” sald Victor, rever- 
. “* He offers-us a Heaven.” 
“Bab are you anxious to go,there!” with 
raised eyebrows, as she thought much better 
than herself. 


was 

" Nob at all,” he sald, promptly, “so long as 
I bave @ chance of you for my wite on cath. 
Heigh-ho!” ae the horn too-tooed loudly from 
the Inner recesses of the wood. 


te 


rest 
were only two or three {fn ab the finish ; but 
Was amongst them, close on the master’s 


Vere was weil up near the front, bat Mallon 
was nowhere to be seen, and Sir Edward had 
found out that he was no longer so young as he 
used to be, 

Siowly and, by his own choice, alone Godfrey 
rode home, the rays of the sunset at his back, 
darkness of the future glowering like a 
thunderstorm in front of him, 

“ Hard lines,” he thought to himself, as he 
pondered over his luckless position. “If I had 
been a prosperous country gentleman, with a fab 
purse ands pretty wife, ten to one I shonld have 


my neck decently. I’m sure I did my beet to 
do for myself, and Dandy, too; but it was no 
usé. I’m not allowed to kill myself, and no acci- 
dent will happen tome. Suppoee I’m reserved 
for the gallows when I've committed a big enough 
deserve them. Hold up, you brute |!” as 
horse stumbled ; “I'm not anxlons for 
if I can’t be finished off entirely.” 

made him physically perfect, and 
ind was soured by trouble he used 
his own well-moulded proportions, 
to besuperior to that “ugly 
:” and not inferlcr to Vere in 


in the hall walting for him 
after leaving bis hores in the 
stopped to scold Peter for not 
at the right time with his 


are,” she exclaimed, with a oleh of 
to get so nervous,” 

Ive not the first time 

you weren’t ridio 
into his face with Pa 
jast as if you had 

breaking your neck.” 

see I didn’) manage it,” throwing his 
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crop on the hall table, and sesming more 
bot than pleased by her solfcitude. 

‘No; but you should be more careful,” with 
gentle gravity. ‘ ‘Remember poor Lina.” 

‘* Don’t you think it would be better taste to 
drop that?” with an angry scowl, “Since you 
and I have talked of marrying, you had better 
let her be,” 

The tears sprang to her éyes. “I know she 
would have wished [t. It isn’t as if I were 
taking you from her.’’ 

“Nop ab all!” sarcastically, ‘‘And yet I 
might have posed for the rest cf my life ae her 
disconsolate lover ; and every eccentricity would 
have been put down to that—and forgiven.” 

"E you dols always forgiven,” she 
sald, with t, ‘'My father and mother they 
are always on your side, and n0 one goes against 
you-—except perhaps Nelle,” she added, reluc- 


y: 

"She shan’t me to-night,” setting 
his teeth resolutely. ‘‘Tell her to come here ; 
I want to to her.” 

“TI don’t know ff she has finished her tea,” 
wonderlag at hie manner, and not at all admiriog 
it. ™ By-the-bye, I never thanked you for the 
lovely bouquet I found in my room.” 

"Prize ib, put it under a glass-case, or wrap {6 
up In wadding ; {ft fs the last you will ever get.” 

Godfrey |” In dismay 

“Ah, Godfrey! you may say that one day 
when I shan’s be here!” Then he tarued away 
from her, took up a small wooden box which had 


_ come down from London, and went into the 
brary. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

“Mera tells me that you want me,” said 
Nella, hovering on the edge of the door-mat. 

“Come In, and shut the door,” 

“' No, thanke, my tea fs getting cold.” 

** All right, If you want the whole household 
to hear me, Por Vere is within earshot ; if 
ao, he will be edified.” 

“He has retired to his own room, and so baa 
Mr. Mallon, both too muddy to make an appear- 


ance. 
“Pm muddy enough too,” looking down on 


his boots, which were well bespattered ; ‘‘ bu 
I’m only waitiog to give you these flowers. Are 
you afraid to come In, and look at them !”’ 

“ Not at all; but 1’m so sorry you've taken so 
much trouble,” with a glance at the Covent- 
garden address on the outside of the box, “for I 
really couldn’t wear them.” 

** What flowers have you got on your dress?” 

“Lovely Gloires de Dijon, which Lady Somer- 
ville gave me. You see red wouldn’t go with 
them at all.” 

“ Would these }” lifting the lid of the box, 
and taking ont an exquisite spray of roses, and a 
bouquet to match, “You took [b for granted 
they were red,” evjoylug the surprise in her 
face; " but I wouldn’t have you wear the eame 
aa Meta, Oamellias are stupid things, bat roses 
have tongues.” He held them up, and stepping 
forward she bent her face over them {fu Involun- 
tary admiration. ‘‘ Place them close to your 
heart, and hold them to your ip. They will tell 
you that a man’s passion is no child’s play. It 
is the only thing that could console a man for the 
loss of bis honour !” 

“And you must lose it all—p or Godfrey !"” 

“You don’t plty me—you only remember that 
I’ve beeu a brute to you, and you sre delighted 
to think you will be rid of me!” watching her 
face with seen, though half-closed eyes. 

“I pity youfrom the bottom of my heart, and 
I will weaz your flowers this evening,” a winning 
smile breaking over her face; ‘'and be glad to 
think you | set them to meas a siga we parted 
friends. Good-bye,” with a litile nod, 

* Stay,” he cue ao "This Is the last 
time we meet In this ‘house. I love you 
with my whole heart and soul,” his eyes glowing 
like living coals, “and I don’t care who hears 
me 1 ” 


**Hash! hush! think of Meta!” and, catching 
up his flowers, she ran out of the room and across 





the hall, scared ab the utter recklessness of his 
bearing. 
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When she reached the landing at the top of “It be fs 10 fs bscanse he knows te fs not | was with a cold emile that she looked down on 
the stairs she stopped to regain her breath, worthy of you, He is quite right~ he never | fragrant blossoms which summer into 
Cyril Vere was standing straigut in front of her, | was.” her room in the midst of cold . Ifthe 
He pointed to the roses, “T—I was never half good enous,h for him, | roses had tonguer, as G sald, they could 
“Who gave you these?” sternly, as if their | and he sees it!” the tears drorptng slowly | only tell her of a love that she must not Iaten to; 


beauty were an offence to him, 

‘Mr, Somerville.” 

** And what does he expect In return ?” 

“ Nothing, except that I should wear them,” 
recovering her composure ata jamp. 

*' And you will wear them ?” 

" Osrtalaly, they are much too good to be 
wasted.” 

** Yes, wear his roses—steal him from thepoor 
simple girl who loves him,” hesald, slowly. "Sell 
yourself, body and soul, to the devil! I wish to 
Heaven I had never seen you !” 

Then he dashed to the ground the one lovely 
Marshal Niel he was carrying, and trod ft under 
foot viciously, Inwardly dubbing himself « fool 
for the half-crown he had spent on It. 

Then he went downstairs with his nose In the 
alr, and she went slowly back to hér room, knowing 
that she would have willingly given up every 
rove in her hand for one leaf of ths broken blossom 
which was lying outelde on the carpet, 

She flamg the flowers down on her bed, and 
paced the room restlessiy. 

Gyril had no business to speak to her like that, 
when he had never done anything but snub her 
ever since he had been in the house, She had 
looked forward to his visit as the acme of bliss, 
— what had fy brought her? Nothing but 
pain. 

From the first he had chosen to fancy that she 
was tu love with Godfrey Somerville—a poor 
compliment, when he told her at the same time 
that he wee unworthy of any woman's friendship. 

From ths first he had never given her a chance, 
but always condemned her withont a trial, ab the 
aame time flirting with Miss Arkwright to such 
an extent that the whole county had decided 
they were golng to make a natch, 

Godfrey Somerville was no geutleman, in spite 
of birth and education ; he hud treated Meta in 
a shamefal manner, offering, his hand to the 
hetress, and making love to another gicl behind 
her back. 

Be had treated her (Nella) about as badly ae 
he could, rude and insolent so lony as he disliked 
her, and only pretending a violent passion for her 
when he knew that it would disguet her to the 
last degree, 

He had done his best to ruin her happiness 
out of selfish spite; he had fosulted her when she 
had gone out of her way to do — good ; - 
now he chose every opportunity of makiu; 
feel a traitor te the ght whom “ihe loved Nike a 
aleter. 

She had spoken the truth when she said ihat 
ashe hated him, but a woman’s heart is always 
open to compassion, and in the hour of his de- 
spair she pitied him. 

" T won't be dictated to,” she vowed to her- 
self, with the hot blood rushing to her cheeks. 
"' Jast for to-night I will be kind to him, and 
then I shall never see him again. It can’t do 
any harm. To-morrow will be such a terrible 
day for him, Icouldn’t bear to be cruel on the 
last night.” 

Her reflections were interrupted by a knock at 
the door, and Meta came in, looking pale and 
unhappy. 

" Woat fs the matter, dear?” asked Nella, 
affectionately, her own troubles forgotten In a 
momenb, 

“I don’t know,” and Meta sank disconsolately 
Into a chafr, 

“Yes, youdo, Tell me at once. You never 
have any secrets from me,” sitting down by her 

o the floor, and taking her hand. 

“T expect it fs all nonsense. You would only 
langh at me,” 

Not ff you are really bothered. Is {tb about 
Mr, Somerville?” 

“Yes,” in a low voice. “I don’t belleve he 
cares for mea bit.” 

‘* He has always been fond of you.”’ 

She moved her foot impatfently. 

" Yes, aya cousin—what’s that ?” 

‘' And now he’s sorry,” the corners of her 
mouth drooping. 





down her cheeks, *'Oh! Wellat iif I had been 
more Ifke you he would have Itked.me better!” 

‘* He used to hate me!’ 

** Bat dees he now ?” 

This was a difficult cuestion, and Nella was 
obliged to lean her chin on her hand and reflect 
& little before answeriny;, Se wanted to be per- 
fectly honest, and yet jt was awkward. 

“)My dear,” she enid, slowly, after a pause, 
“he fs a man for whom I never had the smallest 
respect, He knew it and it made him angry. 
He suspected that I liked my cousin much more 
than himself, and he was j:alour, uot ont of 
love,” she added, quickly, “* but from the mean- 
est sort of hatred; and so he took to picking 
flowers for me, and paying me all sorts of atten- 
tions on purpose to annoy Cyril. It wasn’t nice 
of him, was it?” 

"No, but are you sure that’s all” very dabl- 


ously, : 

* Not quite, He tries to filrt with me some- 
times. but he knows that I hate him ; and I am 
only kinder to him now because I think he ts 
unhappy. Oh! Meta dear, I would give any- 
thing to make you love him lese! ” 

"Why !” drawing back suspiclourly. 

" Because I see such sorrow in store for you.” 

* Perhaps you want him for yourself?" 

‘Not if he were the last man left In the 
world!” she exclaimed ecornfally. “If you can 
thiok euch « thing as that, I can’t talk to yon !” 

"Oh, Nella, forgive me!” holding her hands 
tight. ‘I didn’t mean ft, but Iam nearly out of 
my mind with thinking.” 

"Poor Hbtle thiog ! you would never be happy 
if you married him.” 

"* Not shall t me!” 

" Not even,” hesitatingly, “ff you thonght he 
did nob love you quite enough ?” 

“No; when he saw how I worshipped him he 
would be sure to love me more. Why did you 
say he was uchappy?” still feeling uncomfort- 
able at Nella’s superior knowledge. 

* Can't you see it for yourself?” 

"Yes; but you ed to know about ft,” 

“ Perhaps he will téll us soon, till then we must 
wait; but, Meta dear,” looking up earnestly into 
her face, ‘* watch him carefully and see if he fs 
the sort of man you could really trust your 
future to, Can you respect him? Can you feel 
that he would help you to be better—that you 
could trust him always to do what was right and 
honourable, even when your back was turned and 
you couldn’t-see?” 

‘* Of course I could !” with a burst of tears. 
"T shouldn't love him a bit if I didn’t,” 

She got up from her lowly seat feeling that 
her efforts were thrown away. 

“Then ft fs no use talking about ib, Dry 
your eyes quick, cr you will look a fright this 
evening.” 

Meta obeyed. Aashe come up to give her 
a kiss she caught elght of che flowers on the 
bed 

“Oh! what exquisite roves! Where did they 
come from *” 

" Like yours, from Covent Garden,” pouring 
some water in a basin, and putting them in with- 
out much care. a 

* But these are lovely !” 


“Idon’t suppose he chose them. Yours, I 
me, are his favourite colour }” 
** Of course—if you meanGodfrey’s. I thought 


these came from Captain Vere }”’ 


"Cyril couldn’t afford it, poor fellow! He 
bought me one, so he did think of mé,”—with 
the deepsst aie 

‘Where Is it ¢”’ 


‘* He never gave lb me. It's outside—tn frag- 
ments,” 

“ Why on earth did he pull it to pieces?” 

" Because this is the most detestable world that 
mortals ever had to live in. Go, thére’s a dar- 
ling! I want to do my halr before dinner.” 

She also wanted to escape a humiliating burst 
of tears, which she felt was imminent ; but her 
mood changed so soon as Meta had gone, and It 





and the only blossom that might have spoken was 
ee ae hand that ought to have 
given it, 

Grieving over shat 
her beautiful, — hair, wondering what the 
com night 
su meee A 
the years of er ean ; 
had been trae to her tab to last. 

CHAPTER XLVIII. 

“Dear Lady Somerville ! so gladto see you,” 
murmured Duicle Arkwright, as she ahah 9 
hand ; and no one would par sn tine tae ana 
calm and graceful ae that ber was 
beating with the force of fifty hammers, because 
of a certain red head which had just appeared in 
the doorway. “ii ax 

Meta came next, with her mother’s diamonds 
on her white neck, and her cousin's red camellias 
in her band, Nella followed; with Godfrey’s 
roses on her breast and {n her bouquet, but no one 
noticed them because of the exceeding beauty of 
the eweet, pale face, with ite aureole of shining 
hale which crowned the whole. Sir 
beaming, as usual, with a kindly smile on hie 
patrician face, with Vere close 
looking so unusually proud and defiant, 
Jack scarcely recognized him as his “ dear old 
chum,’ and then two others—the man she hated 
more then any other man in the whole earth, and 
eur lies ot ts fingers to the first, and 

of ti to the a 

hurried hand-clasp to the second, whilet 
that feared to raise themselves dropped quiver- 
ingly on the softness of her cheeks. 

There was a buzz of voices round her, but 
she scarcely heard what they sald—scarcely, in 


horrid, deceitful dreams, which had cheated her 
night after night into a few minates of rapture, 
and only made the succeeding day seem ever so 
much bianker {n consequence, 

She roused herself with an effort, saw after 
partners for those who had not sufficient 
attractions to get them without a slight amount 
ts the gicls hi i Secalnrly tented d let 
to they y , an 
her own card be filled up without much 
attention to her personal predilections. She was 
dressed in white because -Victor liked it 
better than any other colour, and wore an § 
eucharis lilies in a wreath vi iowed oe baad 
her pure and perfect beauty little wae 
necessary, and In her simple dress she looked a 
wondrously charming specimen of womanhood. 
The rooms at Deepden Chase were and 
snd wally paoslled with exgulaie pataings 
and th exq' ° 
mythological subjects, The band was placed In 
agallery at the end of the first drawing-room, 

opposite to the conservatory, which led 
out to the second. 

Chinese lamps were hung amongst the shinfog 
leaves of the , and low velvet seats 
were placed in convenient nooks amongst the 
flowers. creepers hung down from the 

roof, helped to shrine retiring flirtations 
om the unpleasant curiosity of the public 
gaze ; but Jack had made the lighting of it his 
business, and had left no pleasant twilighs 

for Imprudent vows. 

The ha of the two dra rooms were 
of violet velvet edged with which 
were handéome fn themselves, but r fa 
edly fanereal azpect, especially at t, 
thay bat Ween tire, cr others ts j from 
time immemorial, and Mrs, Arkwright wae of the 
old school, and looked upon change as a desecra- 


tion. 
Dulcle had been too much ocenpied with mors 
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in) t concerns to care about her surround- 
ings, but now that her lover was here, close by 
her alde, though silent and undemonatrative, she 
looked round the rooms with a critical eye in the 
pauses of the first waltz, and thought they were 
decidedly behind the times. 

= ** Your cousin looks very pretty to-night,” she 
cemarked to Vere, who Happened to be her 
partner, ‘I needn't ask who gave her those 
roses,” 





** Somerville 1” shortly, as if the word stung 


lips. 
ome. hy I thought he was engaged to 
his own co ? 

“I don’t know who he {is engaged to; but I 
belleve he makes love to them both at once, 
One has his roses—the other his camellias.” 

*§ And is neither jealous ?” 

“Tecan answer for Nella; don’t know about 
the other,” 

“You won't let her marry him!” looking up 


at him fa surprise, 
He shrugged his shoulderg, afraid of the 
words which rose to hia “I trust to to- 
“For my part,” in a , “I -would 
eather marry Oalcraft. He to hang some 
one, though {t wasn’t bis trade,” 


“You will give Mallon a dance presently? He 
loka a0 TE he could eat me for being in his 
place.” ; 

"T thought it was better to walt. You see, he 
is here as @ stranger.” 

“ There can be no danger. He looke as unlike 


as 

“T think he doos,” with a fond smile; “ bub 
with that wretched Mr. Somerville in the room I 
am obliged to be doubly pradent. Poor, dear 
little mother |” glancing towards the old lady, 
‘who wae sitting in 9 corner In her favourite arm- 
chair looking like a piece of waxwork, with her 
enow-white hair and rosy cheeks, her black dress 
ornamented with a broad collar of old te 


“Do you think {t is wrong to deceiveher!” 4. 


“You coulda’t help it. Ib wasn’t in human 
mature to let him be behind.” 

“ You are too kind to ray anything else. What 
makes your cousin look so unhappy? I hope 
you are very good to her.” 
“Unhappy! Why, she’s In fite of laughter; 
& to all sorte of nonsense from Jack," 

‘She smiles with her ilps, but her eyes are 
sad; you men are so easily deceived. .Have Li 
‘asked ber to dance!” chari atom eab 


avery one should be as ss she was herself. 
8 Not yet ; I thought I would leave the field 
open. 


* And leave her at the mercy of stranger 
yar da as Soi ate ebag aye 
you ; an 
chance is lost,” vial 

“She won’t mind {t.” 


Slowly they went round the room to "Uader 
the Stars,” which the band played to perfection ; 
and everyone who looked at the » smiling 
mah sald Dalcle Arkwright had her lost 


ty. 
wi ech te luck'for Vere,” nereered. Lord 
tzho neighbour, yu be ames ther- 


the new Squire of B 


heard a rarcour that there was something up. 
Rather a joke {f he was cleared jast in time to 
cut out Vere,” 
“ Pshaw | not the least chance of that. How 
would it be if I cut in myself? A game's never 
lost till one side has won,” i 
With a knowing glance ab his friend, Lord 
Fitzhugh harried to the corner where Dulcle was 
standing, with a knot of men round her. 
"This is our dance, Miss Arkwright,” he «aid, 
mendaclously. . 
"I beg your pardon,” looking demurely down 
at her programme, “ but have you changed your 
name to Brown $” 
“Yes, during the last half-hour. Don't let us 
waste any time, the dance bas begun.” 


“Tf you will be enough to step on one 
side,” sald Colonel wn with a broad smile, 
“we will begin at once,” 


io ee his arm round Dulcle’s small 
walst, they glided of past the disconsolate Vis- 
count, slowly, and in perfect time to the soft, 
melancholy waltz. 


pleasant chatter, and happy beyond ex- 
did his duty by berand 


the signs of the coming 
. and cpohahtiehs dheute Dalele, 
now and then, In the midat of jeat and 
lngher, gave « calvorog eigh of fear; and Mr, 
turned into a stone statue, aa he 

fn eflence that he rarely broke, agalnst the 


amongst them the whole scene was 
before the deluge. 
notes of waltzes rose the groan of a 
shipwrecked hope, and mixed with the sound of 
the loudest: laughter, was the sob of a girl’s 


Dulele shivered with a passing thrill of fear as, 
for the first time that evening, her lover wound 
i her gently to his 
heart. To lose him now, after this one wild ray 
to bear than all the 


" Are you cold, dear #” he asked, in surprise, 
“No, only tened,” smiling with pale lips, 
‘*Go on—to think is da us," 


E 





voluntarily to the conservatory. 


‘hanging wis 
for speech, divinely content, because for a few 
minutes they were ab last together. 
Only a féw yards off stood Vers, hie fair head 
havoc amongst the white blossoms of a 
as he stood by his cousin’s side, and 
her, in his u¢ual bungling fashion, a piece of 


mind, 

"Of course It’s no my saying anything,” 
he remarked, crossiy, “‘ but I can tell you, that 
before this time to-morrow you will be sorry.” 

She shook her head. 

"T chan’t be sorry, because I am dolog it with 


my ° 
"You think there’s no herm in pu Ba 
scoundrel, if you 1 seen about it first?” 
y: 
t marrying? Sarely I may 


° 


; 
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When the waitz was over, their steps went In- | 





“Cyril, you go too far,” and she threw back 
her head fa passionate anger, 

*You have gone further than any modest, pure- 
minded-——"’ 

“ Hush | you shan’t say ft!" her bosom heav- 
ing under her lace, “I have done nothing that 
I would be afraid to confess to your mother. 
You don’t understand ; some day you will,” with 
astrapgled sob, “snd then you will be sorry.” 

"T€ Tcould by any possibilicy be mistaken— 
ff I could bslieve that eyes and ears had both 
misled me, I shouldn't be aorry, but gladder than 
I ever was before. But this is nonsense,” his 
voice hardening like hie heart, ‘You have 
chosen to compromise yourself with the only 
villain of pour acquaintance aud you must take 
the consequences,” 

‘*T am quite prepared, What a comfort that 
you will be too far sway in Indfa to see them.” 

“TI am not there yet,” coldly 

"No, I only wish you were, and then,”’ her lips 
trembling, "I should never have known how dis- 
agreeable you could be."’ 
ne a a reeable! Simply because — do my 


"“ Daty fs always a pretence for the unkindest, 
meanest cuts of all.” 

"J wonder that you know anything about ft. 
Do {t to-night ; send Somerville about hie bust- 
hess, and be something like the girl you uved to 
be at Eistone,” his tone softening, the harsh look 
melting from his eyes. 

**T am doing it,” she said, proudly, “ bub nob 
in the cold, pharieaical way you wish. Whatever 
my faults, 1b haa fiever been my way to kick a 
man when he was down.” 

Godfrey came up at the moment, and held out 
his arm, bending down to whisper eomething in 

r ear. 

She placed her hand on his coat-sleeve with 
her most winning smile, in reckless defiance of 
Vere's presence, and without another look at her 
cousin suffered him to lead her back into the 
drawing-room. 

*‘Never my way to kick « man when he was 
down!” the words lingered strangely tn Cyril’e 
ears, ‘‘Had she heard anything! Oonld she 
have guessed { and had pity more to do with it, 
after all, than love?” 

These were problems which puzzled his brafo, 
whilet the tiniest rey of light, a0 bigger 
than a glow-worm’s etar, twinkled through the 
darkness. 


CHAPTER XLIxX. 


Twa o'clock! the fatal hour was approaching, 

Victor was grave, with overpowering emotion, 
and Dalcle went about through the brilliantiy- 
lighted ball-room, with Mps as white as her 
dress. 

‘Ts Somerville mad or drank }"’ and Vere leant 
wearily, more tired In mind than body against 
the wall by his friend’s side. 

“Don’t know, I’m eure. Off his head some- 
how,” his eyes following his enemy with a vindic- 
tive glance as he disappeared into the conservatory, 
bending in earnest conversation over the troubled 
face beside-him, 

‘¢ He has crushed his Ilttle cousin, till she looks 
like a lirap rag.” 

“ And yours?” rousing himself to take an in- 
terest In Vere’s affairs, as well as his own, 

" Not crushed, but infatuated,” with a heavy 
sigh. ‘' What shall we do if we can’t get rid of 
him?” 


‘Take him with us, and face ib out as best 
we can. In less than half-an-hour we ovghi to 

tart |” 

© Yes, I mush soon be looking after Lady Somer- 
ville, It would be as well to«end cff the landau 
first.” 

* Want a partner?” and Jack Arkwright caught 
hold of him by the conat-sleeve. ‘' Come along, 
I've got the jolliest little girl in the room all 
fant Poe Yes, pe BAe 6 stunning dancer !” 

cd with her pone’. B ssip oo my daty 
thoroughly,” trying to 0 
“Da a oy oe She's too good fer you by 
half. Here she Captain Vere, Mies Steven- 





con, He's an old chum of mine, so pray be good 
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SLOWLY AND SORROWFULLY GODFREY SOMERVILLE RODE HOME ALONE, 


i sald, briefiy. : 

“Get in, my ym oy in,” exclaimed Sir 
Edward, who was a) waysin a hurry when starting. 
“ Where's the other one }” 2 

“ With Vere, I fancy,” sald Godfrey, careléssly, 
" How fidgety old Spider gets! He can’t 
for a moment |” 

“No more he ought on such & night as this! 
Just go and see If you can find her.’ 

Somerville departed, but presently returaed, 
saying that there was not trace of Mies Maynard 
to be seen. 

The old Baronet got in a fuev, and sald they 
must go without her. 


"IT don’t like to leave her alone with only the 
gentlemen |” 

** You won't leave her, for we are coming at 
ones,” sald Godfrey, bundling his uncle into the 
carriage, and shutting the door afterhim. “Sarely 
Vere can take care of her if I can’h!” 

“ Girl’s own fault,” muttered Sir Edward, as 
he drew up the glass, 

Then the footman took his place on the box, 
and Somerville drew a deep breath of relief as 


the horees forward, and the landau rolled 
quickly down the drive. 
* Now for ib,” he to himself, ae he tossed 


off o glass of champagne In the supper-room in 





order to brace hie nerves, ‘‘ Everything depends 
on my luck during the next ten minutes.” 

Then he went off to cast bis last dle for love 
and life | 

Only a quarter of an hour before he had been 
altting by Nella’s side in the most secladed 
corner of the conservatory. The light of the 
lamp overhead worried him. He jumped up and 
blew it out. 

“ What did you do that for?” she exclaimed, 
nervously, fh. am neither afrald of seeing or 


of being 
“There is enough light to see you by, and 
ae Yada cecil Then there was a long 


nee, 
Only « far-off murmur of music came to that 
distant corner, and the rest. of the conservatory 


“was nearly empty. 


Nella’s heart was full of anxiety for others and 
bitter pain for herself. By her misguided gene- 
rosity she had forfeited her own happiness and 
Meta’s. That simple-hearted, unsuspecting fnno- 
cent girl was trembling In the balance. 

Godfrey’s eyes were wandering over her, taking 
in every charm as they went, and bis wild hears 
was throbbing with a thousand hopes and fears. 
At last he spoke, and his voice was hoarse, as & 
man’s volce is apt to be when his heart Is stirred 
to {te depthe, 
might love me a little to-night, Nella, 
if only because it's the last time.” 

As ff I could put it on and off like a palr of 
gloves "—her eyes met his and sank. 

"You ae ip on”—bending 
* just to give a fellow one gleam of light before 
the darkness,” 

“Lightning only makes the night-scene 
darker.” 

“Bat stars don’t, Nella!” she felt his hot 
breath on her cheek and shrank away. “T would 
have given up everything for you !’ 

*'T wish I could think you were sorry for the 
evil you bad done,” she said, gravely, looking 
a from him, at the spiral frond of a fern. 

“T am sorry for nothing, except that it doesn’t 





laat to the end. I don’t think I conld rest in my 
grave if Maltravers gets off scot free |” 

“ You are not in your grave yet. There may 
be long years before you, which Heaven has 
given you for repentance! Ob, Godfrey, don’t 
you belleve in Heaven!” 

“ Yes, eometimes,” with a slight smile. " Now, 
for instance, when you are close to me!" 

She got up from the seat, 

“It you talk so profanely I won't atay with 
you! 

“Sit down and Pil do anything you like. 
pape cbe rt aased it is an angel’s mission to reclaim 


a 

** Bat I’m not an angel.” 

“ Aren’t yout I fancy them very like you. 
He gotup slowly and stood by her aide ; then 
pulled out his watch and looked at it, “ Past 
two o’clock on Wednesday moriifvg ; by half- 
past three I shall be dead to all who have either 
cursed or blessed me—dead to little Meta, who 
has always been ‘good to me—dead to my uncle 
and aunt, who, In spite of all their stupid preju- 
dice, treated me likea son! IfI were 
my death-bed you would refuse me 
Can’t you fancy it now, and let me touch 


lips with mine ?” 
No!” back amongst the camellia 
leaves, “ Give it to Meta 1” 

‘* Meta ! whom I've kissed a hundred times fo 
my life!” 

“ But she loves you so |” 

That was an ac fact to be passed by 
without remark, and treated as-such love most 


ing pe "he nlended, hie dant 
ust one,” 
as if with inward fire ; and Pity og) ovine J 
head and took it, his heart bounding with joy, 
whilst hers became Like a stone, 

“Good-bye |” she said, faintly; and then 
ndded, “Take me beck to Lady Somerville,” a1 
she stooped low over her roses. 


aes 


(Zo be continued.) 
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“{ REALLY DO THINK I DESERVE A LITTLE PITY FOR MY STUPID MISTAKE!” COLIN SAID, 


BROWN EYES AND BLUE, 
ORAPTER IV. 


‘* Miss Cutis, here’s Miss et come to see 
on,” says Prudence, poking frilled cap {nto 
the little room adjoining father’s Ubrary, P ich 


a thrust and mat ween them when they 
meet, for Miss ‘s clear sense can plerce 
‘through aunt's machinations. Octwardly, they 
are courteous toa degree, Miss Hannah could 
not hart a fy; aunt would not from policy— 
therein les ali the difference. 

Stephen Barlow is one of those kind-hearted, 


ais 
Hee 


Aer 





24 





on an old-fashioned chintz-covered ottoman, and 
pulling me beside her—‘‘sit down here, and tell 
me all about this morning. I want to hear the 
whole story from the beginning.” 

“Tell you about’ this morning!” I echo, 
thinking it impossible she can refer to my 
comedy, for how could she know anything about 
i? 


** You!” she goes on, patting my hand lylog 
in hers; “ao little bird told me all about it, or, 
rather, I ought to say a big bird gave me such a 
garbled account of something or other that hap- 
pened this morning by the river that I have 
come to you to hear the meaning of {¢ all.” 

“Oh!” I rejoin, a dawning amile on my lips ; 

you mean the fisherman and the 


must tell you, Stephen and I came home from 
Gloucestershire the night before Inet, and 
brought Colin Boughton with us His father 
was an old college friend, of Stephen's that he 
had not met for many years, and stayiog with 

My brother and I 
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be must go. Nothing I could ssy would make | tingly, as if suddenly recollecting something she | nodding her sflver-white head eagaciously—" now, 


him alter his determfnation, he’d made such a 
fool of himself ; and the bare idea of meeting or 
seeing you again seemed to fill him with dismay.” 

‘Poor me, What a Gorgon I must be, Mise 
Hannah, mustn't I? Perhaps he'll alter his 
mind about going by the time you get back.” 

“ My dear child, I left him In the act of pack- 
fog up his preparatory to a filtting elther 
this evening or the firet thing to-morrow morning, 
i am eure he really means to go.’ 


“T am terribly sorry ’—wrinkling up my } 


brows in a favourite fashion of my own—'‘ that 
is, [am sorry {fit is my fault : what can I do?” 

‘‘Well, dear, I want you to come back 
with me tothe Rectory, and try your persuasive 
powers to make matters straight, I amsure he'll 
etay if you ask him ”~—-smiling slyly st me—~ 
" besider, [ think as you are the objective cause of 
his departure, you are the best person to bez 
him to remain. What say you!” turning her 
dear old face to mine. 

“By all moans, Miss Hannah,” I ce, 
blithely ; “ of course, I'll come ff you wish me 
to. Am I not always ready and willipg to do 
anything in the world for you? You don’t ever 
ask me to do half enough,” 

Abt this joncture in floate Aunt Rachel— 
aoftly, purringly, gracefully, 

“ How do you do, Misa Barlow ? Iam charmed 
to see you, Ceila, sweetest! why did you not 
eall me directly Miss Barlow came!” with a 
glance at me, ; 

“Thad no fdea you were kere,” she goes on, 
addressing Miss Hannsh, ‘otherwise 1 should 
have come at once. Prudence happened to men- 
tion that you were In the drawing-room, when I 
was. in the store-room just now, otherwise I 
should not have known {t at all,” 

Aunt speaks as if seeing Mise Hannah was tho 
one end and aim of her whole existence, 

“Perhaps I am the most to blame, Mrs. 
Lascelles,” returns her chiming voice, "for I 
confess to having asked for Cella. I thought you 
might be busy and not care to be bothered with 
visitors,” 

“Do not say that, Miss Barlow,” purrs aunt, 
emoothiy, “you know how welcome you always 
are at Gable End.” 

“As much as you are at the Rectory,” says 
Mise Hannah, emiling, knowlog that aunt detests 
the sight of her; “but I really came to carry off 
Cella for the afternoon and evening.’ 

**She will be too delighted, I am eure, Will 
you not, Celia, precious?” unctuously, 

‘*{ want to introduce her to ayoung friend of 
mine who is staylog with us. We brought him 
back from Gloucestershire with us the night 
before last,” looking at me, 

‘Oh! 8 gentleman!” Inqaires aunt, a trifle 
less eweetly. 

“ Yes, the son of an old college friend of Me, 
Barlow's, a Mr, Colin Boughton.” 

“Indeed }’’ as if waiting for further Infor- 
mation, 

‘He fs such a nics young fellow. So genial 
and pleasant. Iam certain be and Celia will got 
on capitally ther,’’ 

'* No doubt,” a trifle coldly from aunt. 

She hasan unwarrantable dislike to anything 
in the shape of a young man. I suppose she 
thinks they might or might not be a spoke in 
Michael’s wheel. Anyway, when any of that 
kind appear at Gable End, they are made to feel 
de trop in s smoothly pollte way, 

“The Boughtons area very good old famfly, 
but no money, unfortunately for them. However, 
birth and breeding count for something even In 
this money-loving age. Nineteenth century 
money won’t makeareal true-hearted gentleman, 
and Colfa fs certeialy that,” ends Miss Hannah, 
warmly, 

* Posstbly,” returns aunt, chilly, ‘‘ not havin 
the pleasure of Mr. Boughton’s acqaintance, 
am not in a position to judge of his merits or 
demerits, No doubt he fs ail and everything you 


asy. By the bye, Cella, precious, I Fyre forgot 
when Mies Barlow asked you to the sfoer- 
noon with her, that I expect y Vacher to 


call. I should be sorry for her to find you out 
when she came, and she might consider {t rude, 





and that yon were oub on purpose,” very-pur- 


had hitherto forgotten. “I dare say Mies Barlow 
will allow you to come some other day instead, 
and have tea with her.’ 

By thie speech I recognised at once that aunt 
fs averse to my going to the Re but will 


not openly ssy so. She loveth the crooked way 
better far than the pre one, 
“ You needn’t be at all alarmed on that score,” 


ute in Miss Hannsh; quickly. “I know Lady 
‘Vacuer will not call at Gable Eud this afternoon, 
because an hoar back [ left her in bed with one 
of her bad nearalgic attacks, where she intends 
remeloing.” | 


. “ Dear me, Tam sorry to hear thet, 1 know 


she euffers very much with neuralgia,” returns 

aunt, sweetly, ‘ Then, of course, Celia, dariing, 

det nothing to say against your going if you 
to,’ 

"You need nob trouble to send for her, I 
will see she comes home safely. Stephen shall 
bring her back, if that'lsall. She will be quite 
safe,” emphasises Miss Hannah, which Is a tiny 
thruet back at aunt-for trying to prevent my 

‘ol Nag 

ee hank you very much, indeed, Miss Barlow,” 
answers aunt, statelily, feeling her defeat, « ‘'I 
have no doubt of Colia’s safety, otherwise, of 
course, I could not think of letting, bemoome ; 
but I always feel myself morally responsible to 
my dear brother-in-law for his child’s welfare, 
and) you, ny must allow me send my gon 

for her.” 

I know by aunt’s extra purr that she would 
dearly like to unsheath those velvet paws of hers 
and give Miss Hannah a good scratch ; however, 
she says In her moet amiable tone,— 

“You had bevter go af.onee, and put on your 
things, sweetest ; and not‘keep Miss Barlow walt- 
{ng ou.” 

As oe oud of the door I hear her softly in- 
quiring after Mr. Barlow's health, and Miss 
Hannah's dulcet tones Informipg her that her 
brother was never better in hie life, much better 
than ff be had a wife to worry him, 

In another quarter of an hour Miss Hannah 
and I are trotting down the Marling-road arm-i: 
arm, It is almost a two-mile walk to the Rectory, 
but s very pleasant one. By the scented meadows 
and hedgerows, through Marling Wood, where the 
hazel trees are blossoming, and wild honeysuckle 
makes the alr rich and sweet with perfume, until 
we at last come fn sight of the long, low-built, 
rambling, two-storled house, In which Stephen 
Barlow lives gratis and rent-free by permission of 
a large-hearted, liberal Government. 

The green-painted, five-barred swing gate 
stands open for us, and as we pass down the 
smooth gravel walk towards the house I begin to 
experience a faint, quavery feeling at heart. 

Supposing, oh! supposing, after all, brown 
eyes should be disagreeable, and flatly decline to 
have anything to eay to erring me, Imagine if 
he says, ‘* No, I've made a fool of once, I'll 
take precious good care you don’t get the oppor- 
tunity again !” Was I really to blame! Perhaps 
so, At any rate, however he may receive me, 
whatever he may say or do, I must make the 
best of it, 

‘* Miss Hannah, does Mr. Boughton know that 
you sre going to bring me back?” I hazard, at 
we get nearer and nearer the house, 

** He doesn’t even oy peaeh ewe! si. 
dear,” she answers, glibly, “Ieven doubt ff he 
knew I was out ab all. I thought, under the 
circumstances, {t would be better to give him a 


aac thought ff you told him 

*T su " you your 
errand ~*~ nde might ra away at once t 
avoid 8a. laughing ly no one 
cares to be bemoans, . "iPéor, harmless Odie! 
I never any man would thhik it worth 


while to run away from such a country mouse as 
Iam, Hadn't prepare ee 

Miss nah!” feeling a halt- 
hearted desire to shirk the meeting ab the last 
the drawing-room until 


wseth Nokes thee by worichens Wee an shen 
sbou ou see "~jok- 
iogly——‘*he can’t run away then. Besides, I do not 
thik after the first five minutes he will want to” — 


“No, it’s 





we muat find out where he Is first. I expect 
somewhere In the garden—he’s generally to be 
found thereabouts—or the garden-orchard, where 
the swing fs. We'll take a peep there to begin 
with,” pushing open a lattice door leading {nto » 
walled-off ener Pa of the Rectory en, christened 
the garden-orchard by reason of its apple, pear, 
and plam trees ia all thelr wealth of fruit, 


She passes through first, I meekly following 
her; my. heart ic my boots, All my vaunted 
valour evaporated, tike water in the sun. 

Sittiog ia the sawing, which {s by big 
chaias.from- a spleadid old walnut tree, bis fee) 

on the ground, smoking the Inevitable 
cigarette, fs the fisherman, looking as if he was 
ina day-dream, probably about his fish, 

" Ah, Colin, so here.-you—are! ” -orles Miss 
Hannah, trotting up to him, and talking quickly. 
**T have brought a very dear little friend of min 
to be introduced to you—Miss Cella Lascelles, 
Now, I want you to be very good friends, and 
amuse each other for a few minutes while I go fu, 
take off my walking things, and tell Sarah to 
bring the tea out here. I think ft will be 
pleasanter out here than Indoors,” and away she 
trots agaln to the house, , 

He had started to his feet the instant he heard 
‘Miss Hannah's voice saying, ‘* Ab, Colin, ao here 

ouare !” then catching sight of me jast behind 

er, a dark red flush burnt his face as Miss 
Hannsh, going on to introduce me, he threw 
away his cigarette and bowed, 

We now stand stock stil, staring at each other, 
not aaslngle syllable between us. Iam not garbed 
in an old cotton dress and sun-bonnet this after- 
noon, but he knows me again perfectly. Is he 
waiting for me to speak firat, or am I waiting for 
him ? 

Then suddenly my heart rises from my boots. 
Somehow those brown oyes cannot be so very 
terrible. I move forward two steps, hold out my 
hand, look up with an apologetic smile into his 
face and say,— 

“ Forgive me, I.am very sorry.” 

Then—and mind you only then—his very 
dignified air and manner relaxes, Once more 
he becomes the genis!, kindly-spoken brown eyes 
of the rf eo, He smiles too, takes my 
proffered hand, and gives {t a warm shake, 

*Soam I,” be returns, heartily, ‘ very sorry 
indeed that 1 was stch an idiot as to mistokeyou 
for a village Phyllis. I can’t think how I couid 
have been so egreglouely biiad and stupid,” 
looking at me from head to foot. ‘What must 
you have thought of me?” 

“It was all my fault,” I return, 


mously. “I can quite understand your 
ay, right master,” with a return to the 
Norfolk liago just for fun, at which ‘we both 


heartily, while I draw a basket chair to me, 
he reseats himself in the swing, 

“Tt was horribly idiotic of me, th Faney 
my daring to hail you with ‘Hi, girl!’ 
You eee, I perceived something feminine in the 
distance.” 

" With an awful old gown and sun-boonet on,” 
I interrupt gleefully. 

" And I was so wraptup in the loss of that 
wretched bait that I didn't take the trouble to 
look what kind of feminine {t was, Then when I 
did at last, as I thought, make you understand, 
you answered me fu that fearful lingo; so I do 

think I deserve a little pity for my mistake, 
stuplid.as it undoubtedly was,” < 


Ig! was the liago that did It. I could not 
resist the temptation,” 
* Don’t you contess {t was very cruel of you to 


hoax me that? What # capital actress you 
would make? You were the country girl te the 


life.” 
rao T em 0 commtey-qirl/'Mr: Roeghten, T cer- 

tainly did not act a part there.” 
“ And that bob curteey when I gave you that 
sixpence, , It was Inimit- 


ach, or 
to the 
Bat 
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have me taken up for obtainfog money under false 
pretences.” 

"That would bea finishing stroke to the whole 
business, wouldn’tit? I've half a mind to follow 
your good advice, and hand you over to the local 
bobby for confinement in the village durance vile, 
that is, if Marling possesses such accommodation 
for the wholesale criminal.” 

* Serlously, though, Mr, Boughton, let me 
reatore the to its tful owner, now I 
am about it. I shall not be completely happy in 
my mind until I know it’s safely back in your 

Indeed, I brought. it with me for the very 
purpose,” taking it out of my pocket and tender- 
ing it to him, * Please take it.” 

He waves it off. 

“ Horrible little coin 29 he exclaims, with 
gusto; “primary cause of my undoing. Don’t 
tep me see its hideous lttle face, { implore you, 
Miss Lascelles. The sight of thai sixpence gives 
me a cold shiver down my espinal marrow, Give 
it to the first bond fide villager you meet going 
home. Lape all coma rngge py {t isn’t my 
property, tably speaking. labourer. is 
worthy of his hire, and you know you can’t deny 
that you falrly earned it,” sod brown eyes 
gece wickedly mirtbful at me. 

“} never deny the truth, and as it is most 
eertalnly the first and only money E have ever 
earned In my useless ‘life, I'll keep ib as o 
constant reminder that I can work when I 


“Ifyou really and truly wish to carn your own 
living, Miss Lascelles, I am prepared to engage 
you upon the same terms until farther notice,” 
he 


urges, scmmewhat eagerly, 
“To po ea na Peter, ' 





eyes, 6 beast of burden, and I don’s think you 
will work me too hard,” 

“No, you may trust’me so far,” I answer, 
looking at Sarah bringing the old Queen Anne 
allver teapot, which {fs one of Miss Hannah’s 
especial treasures, 

Mr. Barlow joins us, and we place ourselves 
round the impromptu tea-table, 
a Let ow ee the bread-and-butter, Miss 

aunah,” I aay, y, taking up a knife and the 
home-baked brown loaf, ‘' Father always says I 
cut thin bread-and-butter better than anyone at 
Gable End,” 

“Do, dear,” she returns, cream-jug in hand, 
for the yellow cream is so thick it has to be ladied 
out with a little spoon. 

** By all means let us have a specimen of your 
prowess fn the art of thin bread-and-butter 
cutting ; and I'li help the honeycomb, not to be 
fdie, You remind me of that little poem about 
Werter’s Charlotte. Doyou remember it?” 

‘Yes, you mean ’—stopping short, knife in 
oue hand, and quoting,— 


© Werter had a love for Charlotte, such as words could 


never wu! 
Would you know bow first he met her? She was 
eating bread-and-butter.' 


dor does not exactly apply fn this case, does 

“Why not!” he remarks innocently, giving 
Mr. Barlow a wedge of golden honeycomb, 

‘Because we happen to have met before,” I 
argue, mildly, golug on with my cutting. 

“ Ah, 1 well, perhaps so, Let me see, 
though, the finale of the poem was most harrow- 
fog, wasn’t 6? How does it run } 

. 

nate yn pp gg and ogied, and his passion 

Till he blew his ailly brains out, and was no more by 

it troubled,’ 


Am I right, Miss Lascelles?” taking his cup 
from Miss Hannah. 
* Qatte right. But you've not quoted all of 
it,” I respond, laughingly. 
‘ Charlotte, when she saw his body, borne before her on 
a shutter, 


Like a well-conducted person, went on cuttin; 
bread-snd-buttor,’” ¥ 


And I flourish my knife. 

“I wonder if you would be like cruel Char- 
lotte?’’ he questions, helping himself to two 
slices doubled over, “Supposing you were to 
gee hapless corse carried out of thab gate, 

you go on calmly spreading the butter, 
and carving waferous slices of brown bread?" 


ically. 
**T can’t say what I should do, But the cir- 
cumstances are all so different that there is no 


sey evel cup of tea; 
“but I should not think there would be any 


lavender, look at the ripening frult, wander 
from the orchard to the pond, where broods of 
yellow, flaffy ducklings disport themselves on the 
placid surface ; back again to the garden orchard 
where I have my swing, and go ever so much 
higher than ever Michael sends me, to my intense 
delight, 

Lastly comes gentle gloaming, and supper in 
the Rectory dining.room, after which Mr, Bongh- 


; ton and I play spellikins, while Mise Hannah 


watches our game, knitting swiftly socks for 
brother Stephen, We all scream merrily over 
the shakes and mistake: in our arithmetic on 
counting up, and generally enjoy ourselves. Ab 
least I know I do thoroughly, which is perhaps 
mend * spemaaa of being of a babyish turn.of 


Finally Michael appears, like the warning 
ghost in Hamlet, to take me home by the Ught of 
the moon, Mr, Boughton thinks he'll come too 
and Mies Hannah esys {t's such a lovely night 
they will all come part of the way with us, which 
Iam only too glad ofgas Ido not feel inclined 
for a long téte d-téte with Michael. 

We troop down the Marling. road, which now 
lies In deep shadow, and agale ia the flooding 
silver moonbeams, Michael stalks on one side of 
me, Miss Hannah next him, Mr. Barlow beyond, 
and Colin Boughton on the other side of me. 
Michael has the afr of a gendarme marshalling 
hie prisoner along to the Bastille. 

Since his tatroduction to Mr. Boughton at the 
Ractory he has barely acknowledged his presence, 
save for an occasional yes and no to Questions 
addressed to him, necessitating an answer of 
some kind, 


% Once or twice I have noticed the brown eyes 


attentively regarding my cousin with the faintest 
smile of amusement at his want of friendliness. 
A smile, however, which, a: Michael keeps his 
facestraight before him, when not tarned fn Miss 
Hannah's direction, he fs not conscious of, 

When we omerge from Marling Wood and 
reach the first Gable Ead meadow, the Barlows 
and Mr, Boughton wish us good-night, 

Misa Hannah and Mr. Barlow are arranglog 
some chofr question with Michael, who marshals 
them on Sundays, as Colin Boughton and I shake 
hands last of all. 

"Good-night, Miss Cella,” he says, low-volced, 
holding my hand for a second longer than {s ab- 
solutely necessary in his, “Is that Lubin?” 
he aske, fn an undertone, looking down straight 
into my face. 

“Lubin!” I echoed after him, then I add 
quickly, ‘‘ why do you want to know!” 

“Natural curfosity, I suppose, I am right, 
then ?” releasing my hand. 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” I return, wrinkling 
my brows, which fs hardly the truth, because [ 
do know very well, only I don’t see why | 
should easy so. “ Why should it be Lubin?” 
I demand again, not exactly satisiied in my own 
mind that his first question was one that I quite 
appreciate. 

“In Arcadia every Phyllis has her Damon, 
every Chloe her Strephon, every village Phobe 
her Lubin. Good-night, Miss Lascelles,” In o 
louder tone, and Michael looms black on us in 
the moonbeams, throwing his shadow right 
between us two. 

Long after we have separated, they going thelr 
way, Michael and I ours, I ‘hear dear Miss 
Hannah's ringing voice through the summer 
night, and Colin Boughton's deeper man’s tones 
fn responte, 

Mr. Barlow I do not hear, but that is not re- 
markable. He seldom fs heard except In the 
pulpit, and there he is impressive h. I give 
a little sigh to myself, for somebow 1 seem 
to take away all the sweetness and brightness of 
the summer night with them, 

$*T have had such a pleasant time, Michael,” I 
say aloud, the next mqment., 

“ Indeed, Cella. Iam very glad to hearit,” 

he answers, nob wanifesting any p 
gladness of voice though. : 
' “Mr, Boughton {s euch a splendid ewinger,” I 
| goon, cheerfally, brightening up at the reecol- 
lection, “I went ever so high—much higher 
than you ever send me.” 

" Perhaps Mr, Boughton does nob particularly 
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When ele reached the landing at the top of 
the stairs she stopped to regain her breath, 

Cyril Vere was standing straigit In front of her, 
He pointed to the roses, 

“Who gave you these?” sternly, as if their 
beauty were an offence to him, 

‘Mr, Somerville.” 

** And what does he expect in return ?” 

* Nothing, except that I should weat them,” 
recovering ler composure ata jamp. 

*' And you will wear them }” 

" Osrtaialy, they are much too good to be 
wasted,” 

** Yes, wear his roses—steal him from the poor 
eimple girl who loves him,” hesald, slowly, ‘Sell 
vourself, body and soul, to the devil! I wish to 
Heaven I had never seen you !”’ 

Then he dashed to the ground the one lovely 
Marshal Niel he was carrying, and trod ft under 
foot viciously, fawardly dubbing himeelf a fool 
for the half-crown be had spent on It, 

Then he went downstairs with hia nose In the 
air, and ehe went slowly back to h€r room, knowing 
that she would have willingly given up every 
rove in herhaad for one leaf of ths broken blossom 
which was lying outefde on the carpet, 

She flang the flowere down on her bed, and 
paced the room reatlessiy. 

Qyrll had no business to speak to her like that, 
when he had never done anything but snab her 
ever since he had been in the house, She had 
locked ‘orward to his visit as the acme of bliss, 
and what had iv brought her? Nothing but 
pain 

From the first he had chosen to fancy that she 
was iu love with Godfrey Somerville—a poor 
complimeat, when he told her at the same time 
that he wee unworthy of any woman’s friendship. 

From th first he had never given her a chance, 
bat always condemned her without a trial, ab the 
same time flirting with Miss Arkwright to such 
an extent that the whole county had decided 
they were golng to make a nrateh, 

Godfrey Somerville was no geutleman, in spite 
of birth and education ; he had treated Mota in 
4 shamefal manner, offering, his hand to the 
hetress, and making love to another girl behind 
her back. 

He had treated her (Nella) about as badly ae 
he could, rude and insolent so lony as he disliked 
her, and only pretending a violent passion for her 
when he knew that it would disgust her to the 
last degree, 

He had done his best ‘o rufa her happiness 
oud of selfish spite ; he had fosulted her when she 
had gone out of her way todo him god; and 
now he chose every opportunity of makiug her 
fesl a traltor to the girl whom she loved ‘ike a 
aleter, 

She had spoken the truth when she said that 
she hated him, but a woman’s hearb fs always 
open to compassion, and in the hour. of his de- 
spalr she pitied him. 

*' T won’t be dictated to,” she vowed to her- 
asif, with the hot blood rushing to her cheeks. 
*' Jast for to-night I will be kind to him, and 
then I shall never see him again. It can’t do 
any harm. To-morrow will be such a terrible 
day for him, Icouldn’t bear to be cruel on the 
last night.” 

Her refiectiona were Interrupted by a knock at 
the door, and Meta came In, looking pale and 
cuhappy. 

‘Woat fs the matter, dear?” asked Nella, 
affectionately, her own troubles forgotten fn a 
moment, 

“TI don’t know,” and Meta sank disconsolately 
into @ chair, 

"Yex, youdo, Tell me at once. You never 
have any secrets from me,” sitting down by her 

o the floor, and taking her hand. 

“T expect it {s all nonsense. You would only 
langh at me,” 

“Not if you are really bothered, Is fb about 
Mr, Somerville ?” 

“Yes,” ia a low voice, “I don’t belleve he 
cares for mee bit,” 

‘* He has always been fond of you.”’ 

She moved her foot Impatfently. 

* Yes, as a cousin—what’s that ?” 

‘' And now he’s sorry,” the corners of her 
mouth drooping. 








"Tf he is it ts because he knows te fs not 
worthy of you. He is quite right-he never 
Waa ” 


“T—I was never half good enous,h for him, 
and he sees it!” the tears drorping slowly 
down her cheeks, ‘'Oh! Wella! ii I had been 
more like you he would have like? me better!” 

** He used to hate me!’ 

‘*Bat dees he now?” 

This was o difficult cwestion, aud Nella was 
obliged to lean her chin on her hand and reflect 
& little before anewerfoy;. She wanted to be per- 
fectly honest, and yet jt was awkward. 

“*My dear,” she aid, slowly, after a pause, 
“he {fs a man for whom I never had the smallest 
respect, He knew it and it made him angry. 
He suspected that I liked my cousin much more 
than himself, and he was j2alous, not out of 
love,” she added, quickly, ‘ but from the mean- 
est sort of hatred; aud so he took to picking 
flowers for me, and paylog me all sorts of atten- 
tions on purpose to annoy Cyril. It wasn’t nice 
of him, was it?” 

"No, but are you sure that’s all?” very duabl- 
ously. 

“Not quite, He tries to flirt with me some- 
times, but he knows that I hate him; and I am 
only kinder to him now because I think he fs 
unhappy. Oh! Meta dear, I would give any- 
thing to make you love him less! ” 

" Why !” drawing back suspiciourly. 

*' Because I see such sorrow in store for you,” 

* Perhaps you want him for yourself?’ 

"© Not if he were the last man left fn the 
world |” she exclaimed ecornfully. “If you can 
thiok euch a thing as that, I can't talk to yon!” 

“Oh, Nella, forgive me!” holding her hands 
tight. “I didn’t mean ft, but Tam nearly out of 
my mind with thinking.” 

"Poor little thiog 1 you would never be happy 
{f you married him.” 

" Nothing shall prevent me!” 

"Not even,” hesitatingly, “if you thonght he 
did not love you quite enough ?” 

“No; when he saw how I worshipped him he 
would be sure to love me more. Why did you 
say he was uchappy?” still feeling uncomfort- 
able at Nella’s superior knowledge. 

* Can’t you see it for yourself 1” 

"Yes; but you ed to know about ft,” 

“ Perhaps he will téll us soon, till then we must 
wait; but, Meta dear,” looking up earnestly into 
her face, ‘‘ watch him carefully and see if he Is 
the sort of man you could really trust your 
future to, Can you respect him? Can you feel 
that he would help you to be better—that you 
could trust him always to do what was right and 
honourable, even when your back was turned and 
you couldn’t see?” 

‘Of course I could!” with a burst of tears, 
"T shouldn’t love him a bit if I didn’t,” 

She got up from her lowly seat feeling that 
her efforte were thrown away. 

“Then fb fs no use talking about Ib, Dry 
your eyes quick, cr you will look a fright this 
evening.” 

Meta obeyed. Aashe come up to give her 
a kiss she caught efght of che flowers on the 
bed 

“Oh! what exqufsite roves] Where did they 
come from ?” 

“Like yours, from Covent Garden,” pouring 
some water in a basin, and putting themin with- 
out much care, 

" But these are lovely !” 

*“Tdon’t suppose he chose them. Yours, I 
presume, are his favourite colour 3" 

‘* Of course—if you meanGodfrey’s. I thought 
these came from Captain Vere }”’ 

"Qyril couldn’t afford it, poor fellow! He 
bought me one, so he did think of me,”—with 
the deepsst sigh. 

'* Where Is it ?”” 

‘* He never gave Ib me. 
ments,” 

“* Why on earth did he pull it to pieces?” 

" Because this is the most detestable world that 
mortals ever had to liven. Go, thire’s a dar- 


It’s outside—in frag- 


ling! I want to do my halr before dinner.” 

She also wanted to escape a humfllating burst 
of tears, which she felt wav imminent ; but her 
mood changed so soon as Meta had gone, and It 





was with » cold emtle that she looked down om the 
fragrant blossoms which brought summer into 
her room In the midst of cold ber. Ifthe 
roses had tonguer, as Godfrey said, they could 
only tell her of a love that she must not Meten to; 
and the only blossom that might have spoken was 
thrown away by the hand that ought to have 
given It, 

Grieving over shattered hopes, she combed out 
her beautiful, shining hair, wondering what the 
coming night would bring forth, without a 
suspicion of the part she was to play fo the 
proceedings, and envying Dulcie Arkwright even 
the years of her sufferings, because her lover 
had been trae to her from first to last. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


“Dear Lady Somerville | so glad to see you,” 
murmured Dulcle Arkwright, as she her 
hand ; and no one would have , from her 
calm and graceful bearing, that her heart was 
beating with the force of Etty hammers, because 
of a certain red head which had just appeared in 
the doorway. 

Meta came next, with her mother’s diamonds 
on her white neck, and her cousin's red camellias 
in her hand, Nella followed; with Godfrey's 
roses on her breast and fn her bouquet, but no one 
noticed them because of the exceeding beauty of 
the sweet, pale face, with its aureole of shining 
hate which crowned the whole, Sir Edward 
beaming, as usual, with a kindly smile on hie 
patrician face, with Vere close behind him, 
looking so unusually proud and defiant, that 
Jack scarcely recognized him as his “ dear old 
chum,’ and then two others—the man she hated 
more than any other man in the whole earth, and 
the one she loved. 

The tips of the fingers to the first, and only a 
hurried hand-clasp to the second, whilet lashes 
that feared to raise themselves dropped quiver- 
ingly on the softness of her cheeks. 

There was a buzz of voices round her, but 
ehe scarcely heard what they sald—ecarcely, in 
fact, knew what she was doing, because of that 
quaintly distorted figure leaning up against the 
wall, Victor Maltravers there, under the roof 
of Despden Chase! Iteeemed like one of those 
horrid, deceitful dreams, which had cheated her 
night after night into » few minutes of raptrre, 
and only made the succeeding day seem ever a0 
much bianker {n consequence, 

She roused herself with an effort, saw after 
partners for those who had not sufficient 
attractions to get them withouta slight amount 
of outside pressure ; introduced ocager strangers 
to the girls they particularly fancied, and let 
her own card be filled up without much 
attention to her personal predilections. She was 
dressed in white because -Victor liked it 
better than any other colour, and wore onl 
eucharis lilies in a wreath on her left side. Wi 
her pure and perfect beauty little adornment wae 
necessary, and In her simple dress she looked a 
wondrously charming specimen of womanhood. 

The rooms at Deepden Chase were large and 
old-fashioned, with high dados of white carvings, 
and walls panelled with exquisite paintings of 
mythological subjects, The band was placed in 
agallery at the end of the firat drawing-room, 
exactly opposite to the conservatory, which led 
out to the second. 

Chinese lamps were hung amongst the shining 
leaves of the camellias, and low velvet seats 
were placed in convenient nooks amongst the 
flowers. Long hung down from the 
glass roof, and helped to shrive retiring flirtations 
from the unpleasant curiosity of the public 
gaze ; but Jack had made the lighting of it his 

business, and had left no pleasant twilighs 
for imprudent vows. 

The hangings of the two drawing rooms were 
of violet velvet edged with gold fringe, which 
were handsome fn themselves, but had a decid- 
edly fanereal aspect, especially at alight, Suill 
they had been there, or others Ike them, from 
time immemorla!, and Mrs, Arkwright wae of the 
old schoo), and looked upon change as a desccra- 


tion. : 
Dulcle had been too much ccenpied with more 
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important concerns to care about her surround- 
Ings, but now that her lover was here, close by 
hor alde, though allent and undemonatrative, she 
looked round the rooms with a critical eye in the 
pauses of the first waltz, and thought they were 
decidedly behind the times. 

~..‘* Your cousin looks very pretty to-night,” she 
remarked to Vere, who Happened to be her 
partner, “I needn't ask who gave her those 
roses,” 


"Somerville 1” shortly, as if the word stung 


8 lips. 

“Not really? I thought he was engaged to 
his own co ty 

“I don't know who he is engaged to; but I 
believe he makes love to them both at once, 
One has his roses—the other his camellias,” 

‘* And Is neither jealous?” 

“Tecan answer for Nella; don’t know about 
the other,” 

“You won't let her marry him!” looking up 
at him fa if 

He shrugged his shoulderg, afraid of saying the 
words which rose to his Ups—“I trust to to- 


ht.’ 
“For my part,” in a w , “I would 
rather marry Oalcraft. He tried to hang some 


one, though [t wasn’t his trade, 

“You will give Mallon a dance presently?! He 
looks as if he could eat me for being in his 
place.” 

“T thought it was better to walt. You see, he 
is here as a atranger.” 

** There can be no danger. He looke as unlike 
Hilmself as possible,” 

“T think he does,” witha fond smile; “ but 
with thet wretched Mr. Somerville in the room I 
am obilged to be doubly prudent. Poor, dear 
ilttle mother |” glancing towards the old lady, 

' who was sitting in » corner In her favourite arm- 
chair looking like a piece of waxwork, with her 
snow-white hair and rosy cheeks, her black dress 
ornamented with a broad collar of old point, 
"Do you think {t is wrong to deceive her $”’ 

“Yon coulda’t help it. It wasn’t in human 
mature to let him be left behind.” 

“ You are too kind to ray anything else. What 
makes your cousin look se unhappy? I hope 
you are very good to her,” 

“Unhappy! Why, she’s In fits of laughter ; 
Ustening to all sorte of nonsense from Jack.’’ 

‘She smiles with her lips, but her eyes are 
#ad; you men are so easily decelved. Have you 
‘asked her jo dance?” charitably anxious that 
avery one should be as 


py ac she was herself, 
** Not yet ; I thought I would leave the field 
open.” 


“And leave her at the mercy of every stranger 
who asks to be Iutroduced to her! Let me tell 
you that she fs the belle of the evening, and your 
chance is lost,” 

“She won’ mind {t,” 


Slowly they went round the room to " Under 
the Stars,” which the band played to perfection ; 
and everyone who looked at the sunny, 
face sald Dalcis Arkwright had regained her lost 


beauty. 

“ Dauced good luck for Vere,” murmured Lord 
Fitzhagh to his neighbour, young James Wither- 
tagton, the new Sgulre of Bevingden. “ Hasn't a 
brass ppg Bey bless himeelf with, and Dulcle 
és one of the matches in the county.” 

“Seems to run in the family. S merville’s 
mad after the Maynard girl, and he is sure to 
come into a potfnl of money when the old gentle- 
man dies,” 


“Whenot I'd bet on the cld horse, His stay- 
{ng power is worth half-a-dozen of the young 
"uns, slip be cha’ ins the ong as fast as he 
can—-pity ou such a pretty girl with 
him. You think ft’s a case?” me 

“ Look at his eyes when he fe speaking to her 
—wonder don’t scorch her.” . 

Women . that sort of thing. A volcano 
inside, ice without, that’s the style to go down, 
I daresay if he fs only 


heard a rovaour that there was something up. 
Rather a joke {f he was cleared just ip time to 
cut out Vere,” 

* Pahaw ! not the least chance of that, How 
would it be if I cut Io myself? A game's never 
lost till one side has won.” 

With a knowing glance al his friend, Lord 
Fitzhugh harried to the corner where Dulcle was 
standing, with a knot of men round her. 

"This is our dance, Miss Arkwright,” he «aid, 
mendacicusly. 

"I beg your pardon,” looking demurely down 
at her programme, “ but have you changed your 
name to Brown }” 

“Yes, during the last half-hour. Don's let us 
waste any time, the dance bas begun.” 

“TE you will be good enough to step on one 
side,” sald Colonel Brown with a broad smile, 
“we will begin at once.” 

And, slipping bis arm round Dulcle’s small 
waist, they glided off past the disconsolate Vis- 
count, slowly, and in perfect time to the soft, 
melancholy waltz. 

Meta, as the heiress of the Somerville acres, 
was sure to have plenty of partners, and she 
enjoyed herself after her usually quiet fashion, 
pleased with this man’s stepjand that other 
man’s pleasant chatter, and happy beyond ex- 
pression when Godfray did his duty by her and 
aeked her for the first dance. 

She’ could not see the signs of the coming 
storm, though Somerville’s face was deadly white 
and Nella’s pale and thoughtful ; though Dalefe, 
every now and then, In the midst of jest and 
laughter, gave a quivering elgh of fear, and Mr. 
Mallon seemed turned into a stone statue, as he 
leant fn eflence that he rarely broke, against the 
doorway. 

To some amongst them the whole scene was 
like the feasting and revelry before the deluge. 
Above the notes of waltzes rose the groan of a 
shipwrecked hope, and mixed with the sound of 


the loudest: laughter, was the sob of a girl's 


ulcie shivered with a passiag thrill of fear aa, 

for the first time that evening, her lover wound 
bia arm round her and drew her gently to his 
heart, To lose him now, after this one wild ray 
of hope, would be mors hard to bear than all the 
desolation of the past, 

" Are you cold, dear }” he asked, in surprise, 

"No, only frightened,” smiling with pale lps. 

**Go on—to think is daagerous,”’ 





When the waltz was over, their ateps went In- 
voluntarily to the conservatory, ‘here, side by 
side; amongst the flowers, they sat for one happy 
quarter-of-an-hour, with so much to say to each 
other, yet few words on their lips; their eyes 
exchanging wistfal glances, their hearts too fall 
for speech, divinely content, because for a few 
minutes they were at last together. 

Only a few yards off stood Vers, hie fair head 
making havoc amongst the white blossoms of a 
camellia, as he stood by his cousin’s side, and 

ve her, in his usual bungling fashion, a piece of 

fa mind, 

"© Of course It’s no good my saying anything,” 
he remarked, crossiy, ‘but I cam tell you, that 
before this time to-morrow you will be sorry.” 

She shook her head. 

“IT shan’ be sorry, because I am dolog It with 
my open.” 

“You think there’s no herm In marryin 
scoundrel, {f you know all about it first?” 
eyes flashing resentfully. 

“Who talks about marrying! Sarely I may 
talk clvilly to » man fora few minutes ; I may 
accept the flowers which he has taken the trouble 
to order from town ; and I msy dance once or 
twice with him tn the course of an evening with- 
od burdened with him for the rest of my 

ii ” 

How pretty she looked with the light playing 
on her hfal eyes, and the fairness of her 
peek, and yet he hardened his heart against 


“You might do all these things,” he sald 
aternly, cant should be the last man to say a 


not pet aogt Apt Pakage have encouraged him 





you are almost) bound to morry 
him, fu order to save your character,” 





“Cyril, you go too far,” and she threw back 
her head ia paselonate anger, 

*You have cone further than any modest, pure- 
minded-——"’ 

* Hash | you shan’t say fi!" her bosom heav- 
ing under her lace. “I have done nothing that 
I would be afcaid to confess to your mother. 
You don’t understand ; soms day you will,” with 
astrapgled sob, ‘snd then you will be sorry.” 

“Tf ITcould by any possibilicy be mistakeu-— 
ff I conld bslieve that eyes and ears had both 
misled me, I shouldn't be sorry, but gladder than 
I ever waa before. But thie is nonsense,” his 
voice hardenivug like his heart. ‘You have 
chosen to compromise yourself with the only 
villain of pour acquaintance aud you must take 
the consequences,” 

‘Tam quite prepared, What a comfort that 
you will be too far sway in Indfa to see them.” 

“T am not there yat,” coldly 

"No, I only wish you were, and then,”’ her lips 
trembling, "I should never have known how dis- 
agreeable you could be."’ 

“Disagreeable! Simply because I do my 
daty 1” 

* Daty is always a pretences for the unkindesb, 
meanest cute of all.” 

"T wonder that you know anythiog about ft. 
Do it to-night ; send Somerville about hie bust- 
ness, and be something Ifke the girl you used to 
be at Eistone,” his tone softening, the barsh look 
melting from his eyes. 

‘Tam doing it,” she said, proudly, “ bub not 
{n the cold, pharleaical way you wish, Whatever 
roy faults, {t has fever been my way to kick a 
mau when he was down.” 

Godfrey came up at the moment, and held ont 
his arm, bending down to whieper something in 
her ear. 

She placed her band on his coat-sleeve with 
her most winning smile, in reckless defiance of 
Vere’s presonce, and without another look at her 
cousin suffered him to lead her back into the 
drawing-room. 

‘Never my way to kick s man when he was 
down!” the words lingered strangely tn Cyril’e 
ears, ‘Had she heard anythiog! Oonld she 
have guessed ? and had pity more to do with it, 
after a!l, than love?” 

These were problems which puzzled hie brafa, 
whilet the tiniest ray of light, nc bigger 
than a glow-worm's star, twinkled through the 
darkness 





CHAPTER XLIX, 


Two o'clock! the fatal hour was approaching. 

Victor was grave, with overpowering emotion, 
and Dalcle went about through the brilliantiy- 
lighted ball-room, with Mps as white as her 
dress 

‘* Ts Somerville mad or drunk ?’’ and Vere leant 
wearily, more tired in mind than body against 
the wall by his friend’s side. 

"Don’t know, I’m eure. Off his head some- 
how,” his eyes following his enemy with a vindic- 
tive glance as he disappeared into the conservatory, 
bending in earnest conversation over the troubled 
face beside him, 

‘*He has crushed hie Ilttle cousin, till sue looks 
like a limp rag.” 

“ And yours?” rousing himself to take an iu- 
terest in Vere’s affairs, as well as his own, 

" Not crushed, but iofatuated,” with a heavy 
sigh. ‘' What shall we do if we can’t got rid of 
him?” 

‘Take him with us, and face it out as best 
we can. In leas than half-an-hour we ovghi to 
start!” 

** Yes, I must soon be looking after Lady Somer- 
ville. It would be as well to end cff the landau 
first.” 

* Want a partner?” and Jack Arkwright caught 
hold of him by the cont-sleeve. ‘' Come slong, 
I’ve got the jollfest little girl in the room ail 
ready for you, and she’s a atunning dancer !” 

“Dance with her yourself, I've done my duty 
thoroughly,” trying to shake him off. 

** Duty be hanged! She's too good for you by 
half. Here she {s, Captain Vere, Miss Steven- 





eon, He's an old chum of mine, so pray be good 
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SLOWLY AND SORROWFULLY GODFREY SOMERVILLE BODE HOME ALONE, 


‘to him,” and with a reguish look he darted off 
te And another victim, leaving Cyril in the hands 
of a buxom country damsel, who looked as if she 
could manage him. 

Meta was alttiog by the side of a most un- 
in when Godfrey came up to her, 
and told her that Lady Somerville was ready to 
go. She rose obediently, delighted to have his 
escort, and without walting to say good-bye to 
anyone, for he seemed ina great hurry, ran up- 
stairs to put on her cloak. He was walting for 
her ab the bottom cf the stairs when she came 
down, and gave her iis arm to the hall door, 

“Where's Nella?” she asked, as she caught 
sight of her mother inside the carrlage and her 
father standing by the door. 

“Coming,” he said, briefly. 

“Get in, my dear—get in,” exclaimed Sir 
Edward, who was a)waysin a hurry when starting. 
“ Where's the other one ?” iS 

“With Vere, I fancy,” sald Godfrey, carelessly. 
" How fidgety old Spider gets! He can’t stand 
for a moment |” 

“No more hs ought on such @ night as this! 
© ust go and see If you can find her.” 

Somerville departed, but presently retursed, 
saying that there was not & trace of Miss Maynard 
to be seen. 

The old Baronet got in a fuss, and sald they 
must go without her, 

“Oh, my dear!” remonstrated his wife, 
*' I don’t like to leave her alone with only the 
gentlemen |” 

‘* You won't leave her, for we are coming at 
ones,” sald Godfrey, bundling his uncle tato the 
carriage, and shutting the door afterbim. “Sarely 
Vere can take care of ber if I can’t!” 

“ Girl's own fault,” muttered Sir Edward, as 
he crew up the glass, 

Then the footman took his place on the box, 
and Somerville drew a deep breath of relief as 
the horses started forward, aud the landau roiled 
quickly down the drive. 

“Now for ib,” he said to himself, ae he tossed 
off o glass of champagne In the supper-room in 





order to brace hie nerves, ‘‘ Everything depends 
on my luck during the next ten minutes.” 

Then he went off to cast his last die for love 
and life | 

Only s quarter of an hour before he had been 
sliting by Nella’s side In the most secladed 
corner of the conservatory. The light of the 
lamp overhead worried him. He jumped up and 
blew it ont. 

“ What did you do that for?” she exclaimed, 
nervously, “Tam neither afrald of seeing or 
of being seen.” 

“There is enough light to see you by, and 
prying eyes I detest!” Then there was a long 
silence, " 

Only « far-off murmur of music came bo that 
distant corner, and the rest of the conservatory 


“was nearly empty. 


Nella’s heart was full of anxiety for others and 
bitter pain for herself. By her misguided gene- 
rosity she had forfeited her own happiness and 
Meta’s, That simple-hearted, unsuspecting fono- 
cent girl was trembling In the balance. 

Godfrey’s eyes were wandering over her, taking 
in every chara aa they went, and his wild heart 
was throbbing with a thousand hopes and fears, 
Abt last he spoke, and his voice was hoarse, as a 
man’s voice {is apt to be when his heart ls stirred 
to {te depthe, 

“You might love me a little to-night, Nella, 
if only because it's the last time.” 

* As if I could put it on and off Hke a pair of 
gloves "—her eyes mot his and sank. 

"You might pat ib on”—bending closer— 
"just to give a fellow one gleam of light before 
the darkness,” 

“Lightning only makes the night-scene 
darker.” 

"Bat stars don’t, Nella!” she felt his hot 
breath on her cheek andshrank away. "I would 
have given up everything for you !” 

‘'T wish I could think you were sorry for the 
evil you bad done,” she said, gravely, looking 
away from him, at the spiral frond of a fern. 

“T am sorry for nothing, except that ip doesn't 





last to the end. I don’t think I conld rest in my 
grave if Maltravers gete off scot free |” 

** You are not in your grave yet. There may 
be long years before you, which Heaven has 
given you for repentance! Ob, Godfrey, don’s 
you believe in Heaven!” 

“ Yes, sometimes,” with a slight smile. “ Now, 
for instance, when you are close to me!” 

She got ap from the seat, 

a It you talk so profanely I won't atay with 

ou 3” 

“Sit down and [il do anything you like. 
Don’t you know it is an angel’s mlesion to reclaim 
a sinver 7” 

** Bat I’m not an angel. 

“Aren't you! I fancy them very like you. 
He gotup slowly and stood by her alde ; then 
pulled out his watch and looked at it “ Past 
two o'clock on Wednesday morning ; by half- 
past three I shall be dead to all who have either 
cursed or blessed me—dead to little Meta, who 
has always beengood to me—dead to my uncle 
and aunt, who, in splte of all their stupid preju- 
dice, treated me likea son! IfI were ou 
my death-bed you would refuse me no’ t 
Can’t you fancy it now, and leb me touch your 
lips with mine }” 

‘'No!” shrinking back amongst the cameilia 
leaves, “ Give it to Mota 1” 

‘‘ Meta ! whom I've kissed a hundred times fo 
my life!” 

“ But she loves you so |” 

That wae an accepted fact to be passed by 
without remark, and treated as such love mosv 
olten fe, with nnheeding indifference. 

** Just one,” he pleaded, his dark eyes glowing 
as if with Inward fire ; and then he bent his 
head and took it, his heart bounding with joy, 
whilst hers became Like a stone, 

“Good-bye |” she said, faintly; and then 
added, Take me back to Lady Somerville,” as 
she stooped low over her roses. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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“ REALLY DO THINK I DESERVE A LITTLE PITY YOR MY STUPID MISTAKE!” COLIN SAID, 


BROWN EYES AND BLUE. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


** Miss Cutia, here’s Mias Barlow come to see 
you,” says Prudence, poking her frilled cap into 
the little room adjoining father’s library, which 
is especially my own sanctum sanctorum, and 
where, this summer afternoon, I lle curled up on 
sieetaceace iste ne Eas 
ra some 00 t for father to 
aan ption on them. ee 

“Oh! Iam glad, Prue! I'll come directly,” 
Lexclaim with ity, putting the coins back in 
their box until another leisure moment, and get- 
ting off the window-seat. 

Mies Hannah Barlow Ie the dearest and 
sweetest old lady anyone could desire to meet in 
a long day’s march. There is nothing whatever 
of *‘crabbed age” about her many years. Her 
hair, silver-white, powdered by Time himeel?, she 
wears in little short curls under her lace cap, 
and a muslin ’kerchief always encircles her 
making her look like some pretty old picture of 
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a thrust and parry between them when they 
meet, for Miss Hannah’s clear sense can pierce 
through aunt's machinations. Octwardly, they 
are courteous toa degree, Miss Hanoah could 
not hart a fly; aunt would not from policy— 
therein lies all the difference. 

Stephen Barlow is one of those kind-hearted, 
gentis souled clerics, who would fall easily 
enough into apy matrimonial anare seb for them, 
and, once in, make no effort to get out agalu. 
He is, however, I honestly believe, completely 
contented to be managed by his sister, and de- 
sires no other housekeeper, and nothing in the 
shape of a wife, for the remaining term of his 
pataral life, 

I think aunt quite recognises the hopelessness 
of her ever becoming rectoress of East Marling, 
pone on eta the village. I believe abe 
attributes primary failure to Miss Hannah, and 
bears her a grodge inwardly, 
sheathes its claws, 

For more than a week past I bave seen no- 

of the Barlows, for they have been away, 
tershire 


A cat always 


ata: in Glouces with some old friends, 
80 intinielh ine” bid 
me -bye before t 5 

I suppose that Mr. Barlow, having taken his 
clergyman’s week, has returned home for to- 
morrow’s duty, which accounte for the appear- 
ance of Mise Hannah, whom I am always un- 
felgnedly glad to see, I can falk to her as if she 
were of my own age, feeling nothing incon- 
gruous In my confessions ; confiding my small 
woes—of wh truth to tell, I have never had 
many--into her dear old sympathetic ear, and 
feel the happier for my unburdening. 80 I cry, 
very joyfully, as I enter the Gable End drawing- 
room— 

ass po pomslardpest wyn eyed Miss Havnah! 
How of you to walk over all thie way on 8 
hot oon, You mast be quite baked, Bab 
T am glad you have come,” 

“Thank you, dear Celia!” uhe returns, rising 
to greet me, and kissing me on each cheek, 
French fashion, “And now ”—seating herself 





on an old-fashioned chintz-covered ottoman, and 
pulling me beside her—‘‘ sit down here, and tell 
me all about this morning. I want to hear the 
whole story from the beginning.” 

“Tell you about’ this morning!” I echo, 
thinking it impossible she can refer to my 
comedy, for how could ahe know anything about 
it? 


** You!” she goes on, patting my hand lylog 
in hers; “a little bird told me ail abont It, or, 
rather, I ought to say a big bird gave me such a 
garbled account of something or other that hap- 
pened this morning by the river that I have 
come to you to hear the meaning of {6 all.’’ 

“Oht” I rejoin, a dawning emile on my lips ; 
‘*] suppose you mean the fisherman and the 
watercress gatherer, How did you know 1” 

“Because Mr. Boughton told me, dear. I 
must teli you, Stephen and I came home from 
Gloucestershire the night before inet, and 
brought Colin Boughton with us, His father 
was an old college friend, of Stephen’s that he 
had not met for raany years, and stayiog with 
hie son In the same house, My brother and I 
took auch a fancy to him that we asked him to 
come back with us for a week or two for some 
fishing, ef which he is very fond, I bad in- 
tended bringing him over to call yesterday after- 
noon, but was prevented at the last momens. 
Jasd at luuch time he came In to me In the 
greatest agitation of mind, giving me, as I tell 
you, a garbled account, of which I could nelvher 
make head or tail, At lact he mentioned the 
— of Celia, and a me atonce that he 
might mean yourself, 

“Yee?” I put in laughing; “it was meeself, 
and no one else,” 

" Questioning him farther, and making him 
describe this dameel he spoke of—-and I mus tell 
you he gave quite a flattering deacription of you, 
mademviselle—I knew at once it must be my 
Cella Lascelles ; and I told him what old friends 
we were, and that [p would be all right. But 
that seemed to frighten him quite; he sald that 
really he was immensely sorry to leave ur, but 
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he must go. Nothing I could ssy would make 
him alter his determfnation, he’d made such a 
fool of himself ; and the bare idea of meeting or 
seeing you sgain seemed to fill him with dismay.” 

‘Poor me, What a Gorgon I must be, Mise 
Hannah, mustn't If Perhaps he'll alter his 
mind about going by the time you get back.” 

“My dear child, I left him in the act of pack- 
ing up his things preparatory to a filtting elther 
this eveningor the firat thing to-morrow morning, 
I am sare he really means to go.” 

“J am terribly sorry ’—wrinkling up my 
brows in a favourite fashion of my own—'‘ that 
is, [am sorry {fit is my fault : what can I do!” 

‘'Well, dear, I want you to come back 
with me tothe Rectory, and try your persuasive 
powers tomake matters straight, I am sure he'll 
etay if you ask him ”—smiling slyly st me 
" besider, I think as you are the objective cause of 
his departure, you are the beat person to bez 
him to remain, What say you!” turning her 
dear old face to mine. 

“By all means, Miss Hannah,” I acquiesce, 
biithely ; “ of course, I'll come if you wish-me 
to. Am I not always ready and willivg to do 
anything {In the world for you? You don’t ever 
ask me to do half enough,” 

At this joncture in floate Aunt Rochel— 
aoftly, purringly, gracefully. 

“ How do you do, Mise Barlow ? Iam charmed 
bo see you. Cella, sweetest! why did you not 
eall me directly Miss Barlow came!” with a 
glance at me, 

“Thad no fdea you were kere,” she goes on, 
addressing Miss Hanneh, “otherwise I should 
have come at once. Prudence happened to men- 
tion that you were In the drawing-room, when I 
was. in the store-room just now, otherwise J 
should not have known !t at all,” 

Aunt speaks as ff seeing Miles Hanoah was tho 
one end and aim of her whole existence, 

“Perhaps I am the most to blame, Mrs, 
Lascelles,” returns her chiming voice, "for I 
confess to having asked for Cella. I thought you 
might be busy and not care to be bothered with 
visitors,” 

“Do not cay that, Miss Barlow,” purrs aunt, 
emoothiy, “you know how welcome you always 
are at Gable End.” 

“As much as you are at the Rectory,” says 
Mise Hannah, emiling, kaowlog that aunt detests 
the sight of her; “but I really came to carry off 
Cella for the afterncon and evening,’’ 

** She wiil be too delighted, I am sure, Will 
you not, Celia, precious?” unctuously, 

'*{ want to introduce her to ayoung friend of 
mine who is staylog with us. We brought him 
back from Cloucestershire with us the olght 
before last,” locking at me, 

‘Oh! a gentleman!” Inqaires aunt, a trifle 
less sweetly, 

Yes, the son of an old college friend o! Me, 
Barlow's, a Mr. Colin Boughton.” 

“Indeed !’’ as if waiting for further Infor- 
mation. 

‘*Be fs such a nica young fellow. So genlal 
and pleasant. Iam certain he and Celia will got 
on capitally together,’ 

't No doubt,” a trifle coldly from aunt. 

She has an unwarrantable dislike to anything 
in the shape of a young man. I suppose she 
thinks they might or might not be a spoke in 
Michael’s wheel. Anyway, when any of that 
kind appear at Gable End, they are made to feel 
de trop in ® smoothly polite way. 

‘The Boughtons area very good old famfly, 
but no money, unfortunately for them. However, 
birth and breeding count for something even fn 
this money-loving age, Nineteenth century 
money won't makeareal true-hearted gentleman, 
and Colin fs certeialy that,” ends Miss Hannah, 
warmly, 

* Possibly,” returns aunt, chilly, ** not havin 
the pleasure of Mr. Boughton’s acqaintance, 
am uot in a position to judge of his merits or 
demerits, No doubt he fs ail and everything you 
aay. By he bye, Cella, precious, [ quite forgot 
when Mics Barlow asked you tos the sfoer- 
noon with her, that I expect Eady Vacher to 


call. I should be sorry for her to find you out 
when she came, and she might consider {b rade, 
and that yon were oub on purpose,” very pur 








tingly, as if suddenly recollecting something she 
had hitherto forgotten. “I dare say Mies Barlow 
will allow you to come some other day instead, 
and have tea with her.”’ 

By thie speech I recognised st once that aunt 
{is averse to my going to the Rectory, but will 
not openly ssy so. She loveth the crooked way 
better far than the straight one. 

“ You needn’t be at al! alarmed on that ecore,” 
pute in Miss Hannah; quickly. “I know ‘Lady 
Vacher will not call at Gable iud this afternoon, 
because an hour back [ left her in bed with one 
of her bad neuralgic attacke, where she intends 
remeining.”’ 

“ Dear me, T am sorry to hear that... I know 
she suffers very much with neuralgia,” returns 
aunt, sweetly. “ Then, of course, Celia, darling, 
T have nothing to say against your golmg if you 
Wish to,” 

"You need nob trouble to send for her. I 
will see she comes home safely. Stephen shall 
briug her back, if thatisall. She will be qoite 
safe,” emphasises Miss Hannah, which Is a tiny 
thrust back at aunt for trying to prevent my 
we 

** Thank you very much, indeed, Miss Barlow,” 
answers aunt, statelily, feeling her defeat. « ‘'I 
have no doubt of Celia’s safety, otherwise, of 
course, I could not think of letting ber come ; 
but I always feel myself morally responsible to 
my dear brother-in-law for his child's welfare, 
and: you, therefore, must allow me send my gon 
Michael for her.” 

I know by aunt’s extra purr that she would 
dearly like to unsheath those velvet paws of hers 
and give Miss Hannah a good scratch ; however, 
she says In her most amiable tone,— 

“You had bevter go af.once and put on your 
thinge, sweetest ; and not keep Miss Barlow walt- 
{ng for you.” 

As I go oud of the door I hear her softly in- 
quiring after Mr. Barlow’s health, and Miss 
Hannah’s dulcet tones informipg her that her 
brother was never better In hia life, much better 
than if he had a wife to worry him, 

In another quarter of an hour Miss Hannah 
and I are trotting down the Marling-road arza-i: 
arm, It is almost a two-mile walk to the Rectory, 
but a very pleasant one. By the scented meadows 
and hedgerows, through Marllog Wood, where the 
hazel trees are blossoming, and wild honeysuckle 
makes the alr rich and sweet with perfume, until 
we at last come In sight of the long, low-bullt, 
rambling, two-storled house, {in which Stephen 
Barlow lives gratis and rent-free by permission of 
a large-hearted, liberal Government, 

The green-painted, five-barred swing gate 
stands open for ms, and as we pass down the 
smooth gravel walk towards the house I begin to 
experience a faint, quavery feeling at heart. 

Supposing, oh! supposing, after all, brown 
eyes should be disagreeable, and flatly decline to 
have anything to eay to erring me, Imagine if 
he says, ‘‘ No, I’ve been made a fool of once, I'll 
take precious good care you don’t get the oppor- 
tunity again!” Was I really to blame! Perhaps 
so, At any rate, however he may receive me, 
whatever he may say or do, I must make the 
best of it. 

** Miss Hannah, does Mr. Boughton know that 
you are going to bring ms back?” I hazard, ae 
we get nearer and nearer the house, 

** He doesn’t even know I went to fetch you, 
dear,” she answers, glibly. “Iever doubt ff he 
knew I was out at all. “E thought, under the 
circumstances, {t would be better to give him a 
surprise.” 

“I su you thought [f you told him your 
errand beforehand he might run away at once to 
avold me,” I say, laughing ruefully, “ for no one 
cares to be a bugbear. “ Poor, harmless Celia ! 
I never imagined any man would think {t worth 
while to run away from such a country mouse as 
Iam, Hadn't you better prepare him for my 
appearance, dear Miss Hannah?” feeling a halt- 
hearted desire to ehirk the meeting at the last 
moment. “I can walt in the drawing-room until 
you call me.” 

“No, it’s part of my little plan that you 
sbould take him by surprise, You see '~~jok- 
fogly-—‘*he can’t run away then, Besides, I do not 
think after the first five minutes he will want to”— 





nodding her sfiver-white head sagacioualy—" now, 
we must find out where he Is first. I expect 
somewhere In the garden—he’s generally to be 
found thereaboute—or the garden-orchard, where 
the swing fs. We'll take a peep there to begin 
with,” pushing open a lattics door leading fut> 
walled-off portion of the Rectory garden, christened 
the garden-orchard by reason of its apple, pear, 
and plum trees in all thelr wealth of fruit, 

She passes through first, I meekly following 
her, my heart ic my boots, All my vaunted 
valour evaporated, like water in the sun. 

Sitting ia the swing, which Is hung by big 


| chains froma spleadid old walnut tree, hie feet 


resting on the ground, smoking the mevitable 
cigarette, fs the fisherman, looking as if he was 
ina day-dream, probably about bie fish, 

" Ah, Colin, so here. you are!” cries Miss 
Hannah, trotting up to him, and talking quickly, 
*T have brought a very dear litile friend of mine 
to be Introduced to you--Miss Cella Lascelles. 
Now, I want you to be very good friends, and 
amuse each other for a few minutes while I go tu, 
take off my walking things, and tell Sarah to 
bring the tea out here. I think ft will be 
pleacanter ont here than indoors,” and away she 
trots again to the house, 

He-had started to his feet the inatant he heard 
Miss Hannah's voice saying, ‘* Ab, Colin, ao here 
you are !” then catching sight of me jast behind 
her, a dark red fiush burnt his face as Miss 
Hannah, going on to introduce me, he threw 
away his clgaretteand bowed, 

We now stand stock stil), staring at each other, 
not aalogle syllable between us. Iam not garbad 
in an old cotton dress and sun-bonnet this after- 
noon, but he knows me again perfectly. Is he 
waiting for me to speak firat, or am I waiting for 
him ¢ 

Then suddenly my heart rises from my boots, 
Somehow those brown oyes cannot be so very 
terrible. I move forward two steps, hold out my 
hand, look up with an apologetic smile into his 
face and say,— 

“ Forgive me, I am very sorry,” 

Then—and mind you only then—his very 


| dignified air and manner relaxes, Once more 


he becomes the genia), kindly-spoken brown eyes 
of the riverside, He smiles too, takes my 
prcffered hand, and gives it a warm shake, 

*Soam I,” be rettitns, heartily, “ very sorry 
indeed that I was such an idiot as to mistoke you 
fora village Phyllis. I can’t think how I could 
have been so egregiously biicd and atupid,” 
looking at me from head to foot, ‘What must 
you have thought of me!” 

“Tt was all my fault,” I return, 
mously. “I can quite understand 
ay, right well, master,” with a return to the 
Norfolk lingo just for fuo, at which we both 
laugh heartily, while I draw a basket chair to me, 
and he reseats himself in the swing. 

“It was horribly {diotic of me, though. _ Faney 
my daring to hall you with ‘Hi, little girl!’ 
You see, I perceived something feminine in the 
distance.” 

" With an awful old gown and sun-boonet on,” 
I interrupt gleefally. 

" And I was so wraptup in the loss of that 
wretched bait that I didn't take the trouble to 
look what kind of feminine it was, Then when I 
did at last, as I thought, make you understand, 
you answered me {fn that fearful lingo; so I do 

think I deserve a little pity for my mistake, 
stupld.as it undoubtedly was,” 

‘J was the lingo that did It. I could nos 
resist the temptation,” — 

" Don’t you confess it was very cruel of you to 
hoax me like that? What a capital actress you 
would make? You were the country girl to the 
very life.” 

"So Iam a country girl, Mr. Boughton. I cer- 
tainly did not act a part there.” 

“ And that bob curtsey when I gave you that 
nalserable, humillating sixpence, it was Inimib- 
able, I don’t believe I've seen anything better 
on the stage than that.” 


"You must not fistter my so much, or 
I ehall begin to think seriously of g to the 
boards for a ilvelihood,” I say, laughing. ‘* Bat 


concernivg that same e!xpence, I wonder you don’t 
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have me taken up for obtainfog money under false 
aces.” 

“That would be a finishing stroke to the whole 
business, wouldn’t{t? I’ve half a mind to follow 
your good advice, and hand you over to the local 
bobby for confinement In the village durance vile, 
that Is, if Marling possesses such accommodation 
for the wholesale criminal.” 

“Serlously, though, Mr, Boughton, let me 
restore the sixpence to its rightful owner, now I 
am aboutit. I shall not be completely happy in 
my mind until I know it’s safely back in your 
pocket. Indeed, I brought it with me for the very 
purpose,” taking it out of my pocket and tender- 
ing it to him. ‘ Please take it.” 

He waves it off. 

* Horrible little coin!” he exclaims, with 

; “primary cause of my undoing. Don’t 
tet me see its hideous little face, | implore you, 
Miss Lascelles. The sight of thai sixpence gives 
me a cold shiver down my spinal marrow, Give 
it to the first bond fide villager you meet going 
home. Besides, all things considered, {6 len’t my 
property, veritably speaking. A labourer is 
worthy of his hire, and you know you can't deny 
that you fairly earned it,” sod brown eyes 
gaze wickedly mirthful at me. 

“I never deny the truth, and as it Is most 
eertainiy the firet and only money J have ever 
earned in my useless ‘life, I'll keep 1b ar o 
constant reminder that I can work when I 
choose,” 

“Ifyou really and truly wish to earn your own 
living, Miss Lascelles, I am prepared to engage 
you upon the same terms until further notice,” 
he urges, somewhat eagerly, 

“To be honest, it was Peter, our gardener’s boy, 
who earned the sixpence, for he dug the bait. [ 
_ Mearly threw the tin away several times on my 
‘back to you; the worms wriggled so fear- 
fully, and looked so horrid, I had more than half 
a too, not to return at all,” Tadd, as an 
“ r tm ly glad did,” he 
‘I'm iotensely glad you , exclaims, 
heartily, evidently quite forgetful of his late dis- 
comfiture, “Imagine me, an sager fisherman, 
expectant of those same worms, waiting for the 
bait that never came ; Imagine thore little perch, 
of which I afterwards caught three, waltiog in 
vain for thelr succulent tit-bit. No; I am very 
glad, indeed, you did come back." 

In my heart of hearts, I think, I am very glad, 
too, but Ido nob utter my thonghte aloud. So 
we chat on; and thus, when Miss Hannah pre- 
eently appears, with her garden hat on, followed 
by Sarah with the tea, she finds us the very best 
of friends, 

She makes no comment of any kind, however, 
op our reconciliation, I might almost call it, nor 
asks us how we have ourselves during her 
absence; only smooths my locks with her hand, 
for I have divested ray head of {ts Sunday hat, . 
which I donned fa lieu of the fatal sun-bonnet, 
and ways, pleasantly,— 

“Did you think I and Sarah were never 
coming with the tea? Old Mrs. Hubbard, ths 
clerk’s wife at Rondham, came fn to get some 
flannel for her rheamatiam, and kept me 
with her some time, After tes you must ges’ 
Colin to give | gg &ewing. Cella adores swinging,” 


“Do you?” pap be me, 


“Yee; amI not a big baby! It is perfecti 
delicious to feel oneself going through the ale 
touching the leaves.” 

“T shall be delighted to swing you as much 
and as often as you like, Miss Lascelles, I've a 
good deal of muscle which requires developing, 
and I should Imagine swinging was 22 good as 
dumb-bells, and better fan. I'll awing you all 
the day Jong ff you wish.” 

T mentally comment that this offer does not 
chime in exactly with his determination to leave 
the Rectory to-morrow. In fact, I belleve he’s 
forgotten all about that; however, I hold my 
peace, and answer, soberly, — 

“Thanke very much, Mr. Boughton; but I 
won't make @ martyr of you to thatextent. It 
would be cruelty to animals ; the society would 
have me up.” 

“I am quite contents to be an animal,” he 





returns, with a glance from those very brown | 


eyes, a beast of burden, and I don’s think you 
will work me too hard,” 

“No, you may trust me so far,” I anawer, 
looking at Sarah bringing the old Queen Anne 
silver teapot, which fs one of Miss Hannah’s 
especial treasures, 

Mr. Barlow joins us, and we place ourselves 
round the impromptu tea-table, 

“Let me cut the bread-and-butter, Mise 
Haunab,” I say, gally, taking up a knife and the 
home-baked brown loaf. ‘' Father always says I 
cut thin bread-and-butter better than anyone at 
Gable End,” 

“Do, dear,” she returns, cream-jug in hand, 
for the yellow cream is so thick it has to be ladied 
out with a little spoon, 

** By all means let us have a epecimen of your 
prowess {n the art of thin bread-and-butter 
cutting ; and I'li help the honeycomb, not to be 
{fdie. You remind me of that little poem about 
Werter’s Charlotte. Do you remember it?” 

‘Yes, you mean ’—stopping short, knife in 
one hand, and quoting,— 


* Werter had love for Charlotte, such as words could 


never utter, 
Would you know how a he mot her? She was 


eating bread-and-butter, 


oo doez not exactly apply fn this case, does 
ce” , 

“Why not?” he remarks innocently, giving 
Mr. Barlow a wedge of golden honeycomb. 

* Because we happen to have met before,” I 
argue, mildly, golug on with my cutting. 

“Ah, yes! well, perhaps so, Let me see, 
though, the finale of the poem was most harrow- 
{ng, wasn’t {6} How does it run } 


‘So he sighed, and int. and ogled, and his passion 
boiled aud bubbled. 
Till he blew his allly brains out, and was no more by 
it troubled.’ 


Am I right, Miss Lascelles!” taking his cup 
from Mies Hannah. 

*Qatte right. But you've not quoted all of 
it,” I respond, laughingly, 


‘ Charlotte, when she saw his body, borne bofore her on 
a shutter, 
Like a well-conducted person, went on cutting 
ad-ond-buttsr,’ ” 


And I flourish my kuife. 

"I wonder lf you would be like cruel Char- 
lotte?’’ he questions, helping himself to two 
slices doubled over. “Suppostag you were to 
see “7 hapless corse carried out of thad gate, 
would you go on calmiy spresding the butter, 
and carving waferous slices of brown bread ¢” 
melodramatically. 

**T can’t say what I should do, But the cir- 
cumstances are all so different that there is no 
ies be drawn that I can see, Do you, 

Hannah ¢” appealing to her. 

“Not at mt, dear, certainly,” she rejoins, 
pouring out Mr. Barlow his second cup of tea; 
“but I should not think there would be any 
necessity for Colin to blow hie brains out lke 

lovelorn Werter. I think Char- 
very hard-hearted girl to 
don’t belleve my little 

acruel example,” 

“ Well spoken, Miss eat chimesin Mr. 

approvingly. ‘“ Miss Lascelles, another 

t waferous brown bread-and-butter, 
please, I never thought I was so fond of bread- 
and-butter before.” 

*' The staff of life,” mildly pute in Mr, Barlow, 
denn talline of tea, “Hannah, my 
dear,’ + remember that David 
Hoare has three loaves instead of two next Satur- 
day, will you? And Jane Moxon Is to come 
every morning for helf-a-pint of milk for her 
grandmother's gruel.” 


freshly-churned butter !—~how 
refreshing the tea, eaten and drunk al fresco 
under the shade of the old walnut tree! Never, 
surely, was time so bappy. 
Then weall stroll! round the garden, smell the 


4 


lavender, look at the ripening frult, wander 
from the orchard to the pond, where broods of 
yellow, fiaffy ducklings disports themselves on the 
placid surface ; back again to the garden orchard 
where I have my swing, and go ever 20 much 
higher than ever Michael sends me, to my intense 
delight, 

Lastly comes gentle gloaming, and supper in 
the Rectory dining.room, after which Mr, Bongh- 


; ton and I play epellikine, while Miss Hannah 


watches our game, knitting *wiftly socks for 
brother Stephen. We all scream merrily over 
the shakes and mistake: in our arithmetic on 
counting up, and generally enjoy ourselves. At 
jeast I know I do thoroughly, which ts perhaps 
one advoutage of belng of a babyish turn_of 


mind, 

Finally Michael appears, like -the warning 
ghoat in Hamlet, tc take me home by the Ught of 
the moon. Mr. Boughton thinks he'll coms too 
and Mies Hannah ssye {t's euch a lovely nigh’ 
they will ali come part of the way with us, which 
Iam only too glad ofgas Ido not feel inciined 
for a long téte 0-t?te with Michael, 

We troop down the Marling road, which now 
lies in deep shadow, and agaln ia the flooding 
silver moonbeams, Michael stalks on one side of 
me, Miss Hannah next him, Mr, Barlow bayond, 
and Colin Boughton on the other side of me, 
Michael! has the afr of a genderme marshalling 
hfe prisoner along to the Bastille. 

Since his {utroduction to Mr. Boughton at the 
Ractory he has barely acknowledged his presence, 
save foran occasional yes and no to Questions 
addressed to him, noceseltating an answer of 
some kind, 

Once or twice Ihave noticed the brown eyes 
attentively regarding my couein with the faintest 
smile of amusement at his want of friendliness. 
A smile, however, which, a: Michael keeps his 
facestraight before him, when not tarned fn Miss 
Hannah's direction, he fe not conscious of, 

When we emerge from Marling Wood and 
reach the first Gable End meadow, the Barlows 
and Mr, Boughton wish us good-night, 

Mise Hannah and Mr, Barlow are arranglaog 
some cholr question with Michael, who marshals 
them on Sundays, as Colin Boughton andI shake 
hance last of all. 

“Good-night, Miss Cella,” he says, low-volced, 
holding my hand for a second longer than {s ab- 
solutely necessary in his, “Is that Lubin?” 
he aske, fn an undertone, looking down straight 
into my face. 

“Lubin!” I echoed after him, then I add 
quickly, ‘‘ why do you want to know?” 

“Natural curfosity, I suppose, I am right, 
then ?” releasing my hand. 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” I return, wrinkling 
my brows, which fs hardly the truth, because I 
do know very well, only I don’t see why I 
should easy so. “Why should it be Lubin!” 
I demand sgain, not exactly satisiied ln my own 
mind that his first question was one that I quite 
appreciate. 

“In Arcadia every Phyllis has her Damon, 
every Chloe her Screphon, every village Phobe 
her Lubin. Good-night, Miss Lascelles,” In a 
louder tone, and Michael looms black on us in 
the moonbeams, throwing his shadow right 
between us two. 

Long after we have separated, they going thelr 
way, Michael and I ours, I hear dear Miss 
Hannah's ringing voice through the summer 
night, and Colin Boughton’s deeper man’s tones 
fo responee, 

Mr. Barlow I do not hear, but that is not re- 
markable. He celdom fs heard except in the 
pulpit, and there he fs impressive enough. I give 
a little sigh te myself, for somehow they seem 
to take away allthe sweetness and brightness of 
the sumaer night with them, 

6*T have had such a pleasant time, Michael,’’ I 
say aloud, the nextmoment, 

“Indeed, Cella. Lar very giad to hear it,” 
he answers, nos wanifesting any particular 
gladness of voice though. 

“Mr, Boughton fs euch a splendid ewinger,” I 
goon, cheerfally, brightening up at the resol- 
lecti TI went ever so high—much higher 


on. 
than you ever send me.” 





"Perhaps Mr. Boughton does not particularly 
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ee break 
your neck, J, on the contrary, do care,” he 
replies, coldly. 

* Well, he may not care, as you say ; but he Is 
very nice, all the same,” I put in, irritatingly, 
knowing that my cousin won’t appreciate it— 
aan nice, indeed, and I like him,” emphati- 

y. 

Bat Michael won’t pick up the glove thrown 
down as & of defiance, and remains sternly 
alient. I about two minutes, then, as if 
communing with the night and entrusting my 
thoughts to its moonlight care, I repeat once 
more,—- 

“ Yes, very nice |” 

So saying we reach Gable Ead gate. 


(Zo be sonéinued.) 








A DAUGHTER OFTHE PEOPLE. 


—10-— 
(Continued from page 511.) 


“We shall be best apart; away from her I 
shall recover my lost strength ; I shall forget !” 

He knew tha? he lied to himssif on that thing, 
but he was fain to belfeve the Ile, and to find 
comfort In ft, He started the following day for 
Oalaiz, alone, feeling then that any society would 
have been Intolerable. His rx Foon. tn 
regarded him curiously as he strode up and down 
the deck, taciturn, grave almost to sternness, and 
some of them wondered why those fine, dark 
eyee should be so sombre, why he held aloof from 
all, epeaking rarely, and sm never. 

On the day on which he reached Paris he little 
dreamed how sorely Jean needed his friendship, 
his symapathy, or he would have hastened back to 
England, although by so doing he might 
materially have damaged her cause. 

It was a lovely day. very early in May, and 
“my lady” sad . the Dachess, = 
apparently engaged with some fancy-work. But 
the hearte of both beat fast with Ll-concealed 
anxiety, for on this sunny morning Greatorex had 
promised to make some arrangement with his 
wife, She expected Mr, Ballaford; conse- 
quently, when his lordship was announced, she 
started up, ghastly and trembling ; neither had 
looked on the other's face since that night» fol- 
lowing the Horticaltural Fése. The Dachess 
rose, too, and passed her arm sbout Jean, so the 
two women stood and confronted the angry, 
dissipated-looking man {i was Jean’s miefortuns 
to call husbaxd, 

He did not pause to greet her Grace, but 
turning upon “ my lady” fiercely, ssid,— 

‘Pot on your things and come with me; 
you have stayed here too long siready.” 

“What are you golng to do with me!” she 
asked, with pallid lips. 

‘Take you from those who have upheld yon 
in your rebellion; end—and your crime, ‘ my 
lady.’ From this hour you may say good-bye 
to your esticaable friends, for you shall never 
see them any more,” with a fearful oath. ‘' You 
have made mea byword and a laughing-stock, 
and I will make you :egret doing so to the hour 
of your death i” 

‘Your lordehip forgets that from the time 
you use threats her ladyehip can appeal against 
yon,” interposed the Dachess, ‘rembling with 
indignation. But Jean lald her hand upon her 
arw,— 

‘‘ Hash, my dear frfend,” she sald, *‘ you will 
but make my lot the harder, Heis my husband, 
and I must go with hia.” 

“Sorely against your willi” Greatorex re- 
marked with » brutal laugh. ‘‘I'm a modern 
Bluebeard, of course, and yon an ‘mmacniate, 
spotless wife! You have never listened to fond 
words from Ormsby, Ah!” as she put her hands 
up to hide her woe-stricken face, ‘‘ your con- 
aclence accuses you |” 

She lifted herself erect then. 

‘Spare me any farther indignity,” she said, 
coldly and quietly. "Ihave always been true 
to you in thought and deed, I will go with you 





now, although I fear that will make life 
terrible.” oor wa, 


With steady step she went ont and up to her 
own room. She dressed herself with trembling 
fingers, but her eyes were dry and her lips set 
rear Then she went down to rejoin ‘ my 

He was standing before a window, his hands 
thrust into his pockets, while: the Duchess re- 
garded him with loathing and hate, of which he 
seemed quite unconaclous. 

Jean went to her, and put her arms about 


“* My dear friend,” she whispered, “ say good- 
bye, and Heaven bless you. Perhaps your 
prayers may help me in my extremity, I shall 
think of you always, and, if possible, will write 
you at short intervals,” 
ane Duchess burst into a passionate flood of 

be 

“Ob, my child—my child, this breaks my 
heart!” bat Jean did not weep. 


her in his carriage, 

With a faint smile she turned back her sleeve 
and regarded the bruise he had left upon her 
tender arm with a sort of pitying contempt. 


CHAPTER VIIL 

My lord and lady were staying at Lianfylian, 
where my lord had a emallestate. Their miser- 
able story had reached even that remote Welsh 
village, nie all were ready to commiserate with 
‘my iy.” 

But she was rarely seen, She neither visited 
nor received, and it was rumoured fn the village 
that a watch was placed cpon all her move- 


: 
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The servants, with the exception of “ my 
lord’s ” valet—the estimable Greaves—called her 
an ange). 

Stories, too, were afloat that Greatorex treated 
her with the utmost brutallty, and had once 
been known to atrike har, 

How she lived through that terrible time Jean 
could never tell; and even when long years of 
happiness had half-effaced the memory of it she 
would shiver and grow pale, if one, by any chance 
word, should recall ite misery and fear. 

Day by day her lot grew harder, and she 
prayed to die; but death comes so tardily to 
those who desire it, and so she lived on. She was 
so changed that even Maurice might have been 
pardoned had he passed her in the street with 
no eign of recognition. 

She was so while, so weary; there were dark 
circles about her eyes, and darker shadows in the 
violet depths, Even her yvolee was changed ; it 
had grown faint and weak, and the beautiful lips 
had a downward curve, telling of sorrow, which 
then appeared irremeciable. 

As she sat at table with “my lord” he de- 
lighted to insult and degrade her in the presence 
of the servants; he wrested all authority from 
her, and strove to goad her on to some mad act, 

Once, when he had lifted his hand against her 
she rose and confronted him, and there was such 
a look In her eyes that he recoiled in fear. 

"It you dare to strike me again,” she sald, in 
& fearfully intente tone, ‘it will be at your own 
peril. Remember, I am only buman, and J have 
warned you,” and without another word she went 
from the room, leaving him allent through much 
astonishment. 

Spriog and eumror passed ; the autumn cams 
and still she was virtually a prisoner, but not 
even to her gaoler did she make any protest, or 
offer any petition, and “my Jord” was dia- 
appointed. 

He had expected tears and cries; he would 
have rejsiced in them, and it angered him that 
Jean sbould rob him of haif hie diabolical 
pleasure. He would have sacrificed much to see 





that head brought iow—to make that 
pron, beat woman grovel at his feet, and pray 


November came, and on a-dreary day a letter 
reached Jean from the Dachess. 1 was so loug 
= = rg) ang eng pews from be outer 
wor 1 to suspect t any 
addressed to her were abstracted from the post- 


on that ‘morning she stationed 
herself in the 


papers pos 
forward, bat she motioned him back, and went 
slowly back to the breakfast-room, There were 
two or three letters for Greatorex and one ’ 
the New York Herald, He soowled at as 
she passed them to him, and asked, “ the 
d——1 she {nterfered with the servants’ ” 
She answered with a curlous smile, and breaking 
the seal of the envelope she held began to read. 
Her Grace wrote most affectionately, and Jean’s 
heart drew fresh courage from the loving 


She started violently when, with a fearful im- 
precation, “my lord” ross from the table, 


behind him. Jean stooped, and picking up the 
pa er saw one paragraph was thickly marked in 
ink. It was the announcement of Valentine 
Maunro’s marriage with an old and filiterate 
millionaire, 

" Perhaps,” thought the unbappy wife, " this 
will turn his heart tome!” Taen she wondered 
shudderingly how she should endure Frederick’s 
endéarments. Alas! alas! he had made him- 
self hatefal to her ! 

Then she heard the sound of horse’s hoofs, and 
saw Greaves leading Sultan to the hail-door. 
Feederick came out and sprang into the saddie, 
afterwards riding away furlously. She availed 
herself of his absence to reply to her Grace’s 
letter, 

Is was nearly noon when a servant rushed in, 
regardless of all ceremony, and Informed her 
that ‘‘ my lord” had been thrown, and was now 
lying at the little inn in a dangerous condition. 

" My lady "stood silent a moment, her hand 

hard to herside. She was trying to pray 
lor him, pot to rejolee in bis well-merited 
punishment. 

Then she went quickly up to her room, and 
dressed with hasty fingers; the carriage was 
ordered out, and soow she wae driving —— 
the village, followed by the pitying glances of 
rustics. 

At the {nn the surgeon told her that there was 
little hope for “ my lord,” that he had sustained 
ven f hysiclan,” she sald, “‘ and 

“ or a-p ” she an 
tell me how this happened |” 

“ His lordship seb Sultan at « wall ; he would 
not. take ft, and his lordship was He 
py shot on Sd ehsened te pes 
ad te p, bud did not 
the wall, aa heavily. Assistance was ad 
hand, and his lordship was dragged from under 
Sultan, who has aince been shot, his back being 
broken.” 

Still in the same quiet tones “my lady” 
thanked the surgeon for his information, and wen’ 
up the narrow staircase, to enter the room where 


recognition, 

When she saw him thus, so helpless, so wracked 
with , she forgot her wrongs, and all he had 
made suffer, She knelt beelde him, and took 
one cold hand in hers. 

* Wrederick,” she whispers, “do you know 
me?” 

His voice came hoarse and laboured. 

** Yer, You are Valentine, and you have de- 
ceived mei” 

** Look again, dear,” she entreated. “Ib is I 
—Jean—your wife, and I have come to nurse 
you,” and with that she laid her cheek ageinst 
his hand. 


He seemed to struggle » moment with himself, 
as though he were confused, Then he turned his 
eyes upon her, 

“I know you now ; you are the woman I have 
ill-treated, You have your revenge!” 


Bean wt est ane. 
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She saw it wae useless to talk with him, and so 
quietly divested herself of hat and wraps, and sat 
down beside him, 

In ths evening Oliver arrived, and Frederick 
contrived to ask for a lawyer. 

“T want to make my will, Of course nearly 
all goes to you, so you won't grieve much over 
ray death ; but—but I can’t leave her wholly— 
unprovided for.” 

After the will was duly drawn up and witnessed 
by the landlord and oatler, Frederick Greatorex 


sank iy: 
All next day he lay in a stupor, and just as 
the darkeved, and the lights were 


“J ke oak ¥ ‘i here ! 
ean,” distinctly, are you t 
Give me your hand. T ahan't’teoubie you long 
yey Would you—would you kiselog 
me ” 

She bent over him and laid her lips to his; he 
atirred amongst his pillows, 

“You're a good woman! I'm sorry for— 
tor——’ 


He never fivishod hls sentence ; the lamp went 
waddenly out, ‘‘the silver cord was loosed, and 
the golden bow! broken.” 

_Jean hid her face in the coverlet; the watchers 
thought she wept, bat she was prayiog that ehe 
might not be glad in his death. 


The of mourning passed slowly on; the 
colour had returned to Jean’s eyes and 
her voice bad lost {ts weariness, She 
up her residence with the Duchess, 
Oifver, the ng Lord Greatorex, had 
with coat 
rs a frankness 
to him ; and Jean herself 
a tenderness that was almost 


, the Dachees told her excitedly that 

was returning home, adding, “ bat 
only for a short time. He has been appointed 
British Consul at Rome, and enters office next 
January.” 

Jean flushed and trembied, remembering his 
wild rot ip = had thought of It 
many times, 1 bygone goodness, 
ee en ee herself, was full of 


She passed the next few days in a state of 
agitation, trying vainly to blind hereelf to her 
4 ee last, aged and bu 

came at worn, but no longer 

pre sf because of the hope he cherished. The 
mee was quiet ; nelther gave ary sign of 
emotion or love, unless, indeed, Jean’s added 
Maurice's passionate eyes told their 


i 


treated him with 
D 


— by, and then 
or hie journey. As yet 
Jean’s heart 








Rome, where Jean's beauty made a great eensa- | 
tlon, and the sweet graciousness of her manners | 
soon won her the love of all clasees. 

Oliver, feeling lonely and restless, siarted for 
America, bringing with him (on his return) news 
— who had played so crvel a part in Jean's 


Valentine Dobson, he said, waa known as the 
moat daring coquetts and extravagant woman fn 
New York. Hor illiterate husband was relegated 
to the servants’ apartmente, a mere cypher in his 
own house, and continually cursing the day on 
which he married the beautiful blonde. 

. ee | — too, was re yen and with her 
ag ept a gambling hell, av w fab on 
the folly of others. wif 

That was the last Jean ever heard of her 
enemies ; aud life went on so happily with her 
that she at last to regard the pret almont as 
ad dream, 

Children came to bless and brighten her 
beautifal home, and to perfect her happiness ; 
and in all Italy there fs no man more to be envied 
than be who, first and last, ia ail purity of soul, 
had loved her. 

[THE END ] 








OPALS AND DIAMONDS. 


— 0:I— 
OMAPTER XXVIII 


“ How pale you look, dear, Aren't you well!” 
asked Sir Lionel that night as they sat at dinner, 

* Quite well, thank you,” she answered hastily ; 
" it Is only the heat,” 

‘* Ip certataly is very hob, atill I think that wonld 
hardly account for your ex pallor, 
Let me send for Bainbridge; I should like you 
to see him.” 

“No, no,” she sald again, nervously twistiog 
her lace handkerchief round the slender hands 
lying on her lap; ‘‘it fs nothing, really uothing. 
I sluply feel a little languid from the heat, I 
shall go fora stroll in the park after dinner, 
that will refresh mo.” 

“Very well, my love, I will accompany you. 
But, mind, if you don’t get your roses back in a 
day or two I shall Insisb upon your seeing the 
doctor.” 

Yes.” 

* Perhaps the emell of the ofls and paints may 
have overcome Lady Molyneux,” suggestei 
O'Hara quietly, who sat at the table attired, aa 
usual, in faultless evening dress, looking, to ail 
outward appearances, exactly the same as uiual, 
save for a glesm of repressed passion In his brilliant 


“ Perhaps so,” the Baronat. ‘I suppose 
the smell is not over-pleasant {n thie hot 
weather *‘’ 


"No, very anpleasant. It would be advisable, 
I should think, to give up the sfttings for a 
few days, until she recovers somewhat,” he con- 
tinued calmly, for he saw that she was terribly 
agitated and distressed, and wanted to leave her 
in peace for a few days, knowing thst if she 
became fll or hysterical thet {t would probably 
upret his plans and oblige him to leave the Hall, 
which wasexactly what he did not want to do, 


looked up at the dusky barrel windows of the 
old Rest, and smiled to think how he had gained 
the knowledge of the Molynenxs’ secrst, which 
knowledge gave him such power over the woman 
who had rejected his dishonourable love with 
scorn and contempt. 

He did not attempt to go in; he knew that, 
in all probability, Nance would recognize him as 
the man who had so coolly walked up into the 
gun-room that autumn day, uearly two years ago, 
and plied her with her favourite whisky, and 
learnt from: her, while she was muddled with the 
fiery eptrit, all that there was to learn. There 
was nothing more for him to know. He wns 
aware that the secret had been carefully kept 
from Lionel Molyneux, and that if it were re 
vealed to him the shock and horror of the reve- 
lation wou!d drive him mad, cause him to bscome 
an inmate of the quaint house which for several 
hundrede of yeara past had been the home of 
thoee of his Imckless ancestors who had been 
afflicted with the family malady, The game was 
in his own hands, and he determined to play it, 
He had gone away to Russis after his discovery, 
knowing that his revenge would wait-——the blow 
fall all the more crusbingly on his victims, when 
they had lived and loved ao little longer; and 
now he laughed, as he looked at the time worn 
house—a dreadful, mirthless laugh-—-to think 
how they lay In the hollow of his hand, and how 
he could crush them, laying waste thelr liver, 
making them barren, desolate, hope-forsaken, un- 
endarable, 

Maggie crept to her husband's side a3 Terence 
left the room, and knesling down, lald her 
aghing head on his breast, while the Baronet 
threw his arm round her and presesd her closely 
to him ; for awhile they remained thus locked fn 
each other’s arms, and then he eald tenderly, 
** Poor little woman, you do seem overcome to- 
night,” 

“Yes, I feel very tired,”’ she answered, falntly, 
longing to relieve the agony of her heart by a 
baret of sobs, and tel! him all her troubles. 

Bat she dared not, for his sake she dared not, 
but must erush down the fears and misgivings, 
and outraged pride, and appear calm and 
collected, while every vein throbbed to buratiog, 
and every pulse beat with quickened force as she 
thought of the insult that had been offered her, 
and of her powerlessness to resent {t, or drive 
from her home and presence the man who had 
offered {b, and whom she feared ro desperately. 

“You must brighten up, or J shal! have to take 
you away,” continued Sir Lionel, after a pause, 
“You want the blow of salt breezes to bring the 
colour back to your cheeks.” 

" We—we—couldn’t go,” she faltered, “with 
—-Mr, O’Hara—here,” 

"Oh, yes, we could,” answered her husband 
lightly. ‘“Wecould explain to him the state of 
the case, and leave him here, in possession, till 
cur retarn. So if you like to go for a week or 
ten days I will make our apologies to him, and 
we will start to-morrow.” 

“No, thanks,” she replied slowiy, feellog that 
she dare not try to escape from the close com- 
panionship of the man who was eo distasteful to 
her, though she longed for it as the prisoner in a 
dark cell longs for the cheery sunlight, the caged 
bird for freedom, the weary world-worn son) for 
rest and peace; “It is not necessary.” 

“ Very well, love, jast as you please,” he sald, 
fn his usual good-tempered way. ‘Will you 





Yos,I think so, What do you say to ir, 
Maggie?” 

"Yes, yes, by all means,”’ she answered, looking 
at her husband, but never glancing at the face 
of the other, which seemed to be now so full of 
menace and triumph. 

"Very well then, that is settled, You will 
havea week’s holiday, O'Hara. How will you 


spend {t?” 
“ ,” replied the artist, Ycu know it 
fe fa te pastime of mine.” 
'* And of mine also, We will have come rare 
“Yes,” echoed Terence, sardonically, ‘' some 
re 
then he left the table, and throwing a 
light coat over his evening sult, he ssuntered 
down through the park to the Dower House, and 





come out for a little now, or are you too tired {” 

“No, I should like a stroll,” and getting s 
shawl she threw {t over her bare neck, and leau- 
ing on his arm, went ont to the garden flooded 
with silvery moonlight, where the air was heavy 
with the perfame of the sweet-scented flowers, 
and balmy as the breeze of sonthern climes, 

The blue heavens were sitndded with twink- 
ling stars, ‘‘ each on {ts goldea throne,” a night- 
ingale was g in the larch spinasy, the alder 
trees waved thelr thickly-mantled branches, and 
threw grotesque shadows on the trim sward, and 
over all was the beauty of the midsummer night, 

" Are you better!” asked the Baronet, after a 
while, when husband and wife had stood for some 
time listening to the thriliing notes of the song- 
ster, and drinking In the loveliness of earth and 
sky. 
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"Yes, much better, thanks ; I shall be quite 
myself to-morrow.” 

But she was not, nor for many morrows. She 
strove to subdue her feelings, and appeared out- 
wardly calm, yet there was a horrible dread on 
her, an intangible fear. She felt that some- 
thing awful was going to happen, though she 
knew not what, for in her enemy’s brilliant evil 
face she read mischief. 

He was scrupulously polite to her before others, 
though he cast aside the society mask some- 
times, when they were alone, and let her see the 
devilry that lay beneath. And occasionally 
they were alone, for the sittings were reanmed, 
and she found that it wae not possible always to 
have some one in the studfo, and then he would 
torture her by bitter jibes, and elgnificant innuen- 
does, and would bend over her while he arranged 
the draperies and look straight down Into her 
eyes, and she would shiver and tremble, and then 
remain motionless as a bird fascinated by a snake. 
She dared nob resent his conduct, or appear to 
notice that some days he had hardly put a single 
brushful of paint on the canvas, and dawdied 
over the picture to prolong the alttings which 
he knew were so many hours of agony to her ; 
for had she not herself told him that he need 
not hurry over {t, or leave the Hall soon, and 
he had reminded her of it one day, when in 
- distress she ventured to expostulate with 

m! 

“Why should I hurry? Good work always 
takes time, and your Jadyship was kind enough 
to eay that I might take my own time over it,” 

* Yes, yes, yet—you have been so long, it— 
ought to be finished—now,”’ 

**Perbaps it ought, yet yon see 1b isn’t, and 
won't be for some time, so you need not trouble 
yourself on that score. I have another task to 
accomplish before I go,” and he looked at her as 
he spoke with such an expression In hia eyes 
that she shuddered and quaked, feeling that her 
punishment for having forsaken him was coming 
fast and sure, and that there would be no escape 
for her. 

He would strike at her, she knew, through the 
man who was dearer t0 her thaa life iteelf, and 
strike secretly, in the dark ; she would be power- 
less to avert the blow, and the anguish of the 
thought told on her. She grew dally paler, 
thinner ; her once merry voice took a piteous 
ring, her violet eyes wore a look of terror, like 
that in the eyes of a hunted stag brought to bay 
by the cruel hounds, and seeing no escape, the 
mobile lips drooped ; yet O’Hara, as he looked at 
the beautiful face, so white—so worn—so un- 
ubterably sad, felt no pity, no remorse, He loved 
her with a sort of vile, wild passion, but he loved 
his revenge more, He had put his hand to the 
plough ; there was no turning back, and he went 
on—on to ruin the peace and happiness of the 
man who, all unsuspecting, had given him his 
hand fo friendship’s clasp, and welcomed him 
warmly to his home, 

Day by day, Sir Lionel grew to like his secret 
enemy better. The Irishman exerted all his 
wonderful powers of fascination, brought his 
strong will to bear on the weaker one of the 
Baronet, and swayed and influenced him pretty 
well as be pleased. Hitherto Lionel Molyneux 
had been an aberercious man, taking only a glass 
or two of light wine at hie dioner, his mother 
having brought him up to prefer water, as the 
doctors told her that atrong wine would probably 
affect his reason, and be decidedly bad for him. 

Terence knew thie, and befnga hard drinker 
himeelf, he set to work to induce his host to do 
likewise. Gradually he managed to make him 
sit longer and longer over his wine afver dinner, 
and take deep Ubations of heady port and strong, 
brown sherry, with some glasses of Moselle and 
champagne, finishing with a petiic verre of Chart- 
reuse, Aqua d Oro, or some other liqueur. 

The result of this was Invariably a viclent 
headache for Molyneux the following morning, 
which nothiog seemed to relieve save perfect 
quiet in a darkened room, which quiet he was 
seldom allowed to enjoy by his kind friend, who 
would rouse him up, and recommend brandy-and- 
soda, a remedy which sggravated the pains In 
his head after the first fillip wore off. 

By degrees the Baronet lost much of the sunvy 








brightness of his manner. He became nervous, 
irritable and depressed ; and O'Hara, seeing the 
uncertain light in his eyes, and the trembling of 
his thin white hands, felt that the time hai 
come for him to play his trump card, and try to 
overthrow entirely his rival's reason. 

"What place ic that?” he asked, one day, 
with well-eimulated curfosity, when, after a 
night of heavy drinking, the two men strolled 
through the park, to let the fresh air blow on 
their heated brows. 

‘The Dower House,” answered his companion, 
without liftiog his eyes from the ground on which 
they were moodily fixed, . 

“Oh! Anything in it worth seelng ?’’ 

‘* Very little, I think, It’s a ramshackle old 
place.” 

* Any pictures /” 

A few.” 

“TI should like to see them, We might go 
there now,” 

"Yeu, if you ike,” assented the other {n- 
differently, little knowing he was going to his 
fate ; and together the two msn went across the 
Pree gardea, bright with its glory of summer 

owers, and the artist seizing the brorz3 handle, 
gave a terrific pull, which made the bell clang 
again, and woke the sflent echoes of the place. 

“Nobody here?” remarked O'Hara, after 
another pull, which was unanewered. ‘ We 
had better try if we can get in at the other 
door.” 

They went round there, and, to his joy, the 
massive door yielded to his touch, and swung 
back. Old Nance had evidevtly forgotten to 
ee it when she had gone on her errand to Wing- 

eld. 

“Queer place,” he observad, as he entered the 
pavelled drawing-room, and, for appearance’ sake, 
studied the Wattean copies, pretending to be 
much interested in the costumes of the ‘' Ladies 
of the old 1:ézime,” and the ‘‘ Gay Cavaliers,” 
and the rare miniatures. ‘‘ Just the right sort 
of oo for an artist.” 

‘ es,” 


. 


“What's up above!” he demanded, as they 
reached the’ foot of the time-blackened stair- 
case 


* Lots of rooms, You can go and see.” 

" You will come too?” : 

‘€ Yes, if you want me.” 

© O? covraa I want you; who else can explain 
80 well all the mysteries of the place i” 

“ Mysteries?” repeated Sir Lionel, ‘I didn’t 
know there were any.” 

‘6 Didn't you, really? Why, I have beard all 
sorts of strange tales,” 

“T haven’t. Bat then £ mush acknowledge 
that I know next to nothing sbout the place,” 

The Baronet spoke wearily. There was a dull 
pala at his head, and the blood beat In his 
temples like hammers, o 

“You ought to improve your acquaintance, 
then.” 

**T suppose so,” 

" Dingy-looking bedrooms,” continued O'Hara, 
passing dowa the long corridor towards the green 
baize door, 

* Yes,” assented the other, absently, following 
him down the short, dark passage, and through 
the second door, 

** And this is dingy too,” and the Irishman, 
as he spoke, eyed his victim closely, to see the 
effect the unmistakable aspect of the room would 
have on bim, 

“ Yes—very. Why—what is it meant for? Ib 
looks like a room in & mad-house,” 

“ That fs just exactly what it is. Your people 
are brought here when they go mad.” 

“ When they what?” ejaculated Sir Lionel, 

“ When they go mad,” repeated his companion, 
coolly, 

‘* Bat—-but—what do you mean!” asked the 
other, a deadly pallor spreading over his face. 

“Why, the Molyneuxs, when they become 
insane, as they are bound to do in every other 
generation, instead of being sent to a lunatic 
asylum are brought here, Bab, on my honour, 
pm you knew, or J would not have spoken 
of It. f 

**T know—nothing,” said the Baronet, in a 





\ 


hollow voice, fixing his wild eyes on O’Hara’s 
face. ‘* Teil me.” 

“No, no; don’b think anything abont it,” he 
responded, with well-affected concern and regret. 
‘*Confusion on my unlucky tongue. I never 
thought it was a secret kept from you,” 

“It was. Explain to me.” \ 

At first O'Hara prétended to refuse, but ab 
last, yielding to the entreaties of the unfortunate 
man before him, who was half-frenzied at his 
refusals, as he meant he shon!d be, he told him 
all, and more than al), embellishing and adding 
to the ghastly story, and dwelling on the worab 
phases of the disease with an anction of manner 
that would unfailingly have been perceived by 
any one lese distressed than his Metener was. 

When the recital was finished, the Baronet 
looked wildly round, and then flung himseif on 
to one of the padded chairs, throwlog out hie 
arms, and resting bis head on them. Life seemed 
almost to reel from him in that moment of agony, 
in view of that frightful fate, that awful doom, 
from which there was no escape. He was 
paralyzed—stunned with horror. It had come 
on him so suddenly, without a word of . 
It seemed to his disordered brain, already in- 
flamed with strong drink, that the clatch of 
Nemesis was on him, that he was mad—mad! 
and a groan of utter anguish burst from hie 
white, quivering lips—a groan that was sweet as 
honey to the man, or rather fiend, who stood 
watching his victim without a ray of pity on his 
sardonic face. He didn’t attempt to soothe. or 


quiet him ; he only stood looking at him with. 


devilish delight, feeling that some of the anguish 
he hed suffered was being atoned for. 

“What dell’s work is this?” cried a hareb 
voice suddenly, behind him, and, turning, he 
saw Nance, with her penthouse of coarse straw 
covering her scanty grey locks, her deep-set 
eyes flaming augrily, ‘‘ What be ye doin’ here, 
mon?” 


“ Looking over the place, my good woman,” he 
replied, coolly. 

'Was'th ye ha brict te malster here, to sper 
avoot?” ' 

“T certainly accompanted your master here.” 

* An’ ye ha telt him what ye ken!” 

“Told him what! I don’t understand you.” 

"Yee, yedo, mon, Ye ken weel what I mean, 
and I ken ye are te paintin’ laddle that came 


lang syne to make me faithless te my trust, and 


fasht me,” 
“ You talk nonsenze, dame,” 


“Na, oa, Iken ye, tha my head wharled fra 


te drap in my e’e ye ha’ gien me. I'd ken ye 
onywhere, and I'll tell my lady aboot ye and ye 
laigh speerin’ ways,” 

"Shouldn't advise you tc,” sald O'Hara with 
the utmost sang froid, knowing he had her under 
his thumb. 

“Why? Idinna doot ye wad like it better if 
I haud my tongue.” ; 

"I decidedly think it would be better for 
you.” 

“Why, mon. Oanna ys say why!” 

“ Because, if you say a single word of my ever 
having been here to any living soul I ghall be 
under the painfal necessity of telling Lad 
Molyneux that you are not to be trusted, thet 
you are a little—jast a little-—too fond of 
whisky, that you would drink with any stranger 
who offered you drink, and that you are fre- 
quently intoxicated.” 

** It’s false,” suapped the old crone, her hg 
blazing fiercely ; wits a blethering, chockin’ lle,” 

"I can prove that it is not, and if you are 
insolent shall certainly suggest that a more 
trustworthy person be found as Gustodian of 
the Rest. And now go and fetch me. some 
water, and be quick about it,” 

** Yes, tis time ye luikit te t’ pulr lad, chit- 
tering there. Dolted-like. He'll never mair be 
th’ same after this day’s waefu’ wack. Never 
be sae bonnie,’’ and muttering and her 
head in her uaua! ghastly fashion she hurried off, 


| 


returning soon with a pitcher of icy water and a 
delf mug, which she placed on the table. 
"Molyneux rouse yourself,” sald O Hars, lay- 
ing his hand on his shoulder, “Look-up, man. 
Don’t give way like this,’’ 
His volc3 was hearty and encouraging ;- he 
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could afford to be genial now—now that the 
damage was Irrevotably done, and he epared no 
efforts to try and rouse his companion from the 
torpor Into which he had fallen, After a time 
the Baronet raised his head and looked about ia 
a dazed kind of way. 

‘Where am I? What has happened?” he 
asked, preseftg his hands 'to hia hot brow. “ Ah} 
I remember,” he added, with a shudder, look- 
fog round the room, ‘'Oh! Heaven, how shall 
I bear my fate?” 

“Don’t think about ib,” advised Terence, 
coolly, 

“Don’t think about fb 1’ How can I help think- 
fog about it? The dread of it will be on me 
night aad day». I shall never have a moment's 
peace till I lose my reason—become iozane—till 
my brain {2 steeped in a darkness worse than 
death,” and he covered his ashy face with his 
hands and groaned aloud. 

You sre looking at the worst slde of the 
affair. Probably you wili be all right if you 
don’t brood over {t and give way to melancholy 
fancies.” a 

“That is just ib, I shall not beable to keep 
from brooding over ib,’ ' 

Well, you must try not to, if itis only for 
the sake of your wife aud child,” counsglled the 


hypocrite. Magele 
' yes. Poor , poor Magele, It 
will be a terrible blow for her when she knows,” 

Bat she must not know,” sald the other, 
quickly. ‘Surely you would nod disturb her 
— mind by telling her such a thing as 

“No; not if she doesn’t know {t already.” 

* OF course she doesn’t know It. How could 
she?” demanded O'Hara, telling the untruth 
boldly to gain hia own ends, 

“I don’t know, I can’t think. Everything 
seems to be chaotic in my brain,” replied Sir 
Lionel, wearily, as he struggled to his feeb, and 
prepared toleave the place which most likely 
was fated to be his home in the future, 

“ Naturally 1¢ would be just now. But take 
my advice and let no one guess that you have 
learnt the family secret, least of all your wife,” 

And then, as they went slowly back throngh 
the park and woodland to the Hall, the Judas, 
on whose arm the unfortunate young Baronet 
leant, exerted all his powers of persuasion, aad 
induced him at lasb to promise to keep silent ; 
and so the dread secret that he bad discovered 
was locked away io his breast, and he brooded 
over {It oar uttering not « word about it to 
any liviog soul. 





CHAPTER. XXIX. 
A CRUCIFIED HEART, 


Macctz never knew of the visit her husband 
had pald to the Dower House, Dame Twerton's 
tongue was tiled by fear of dismissal, O'Hara 
kept his own counsel, 20 there was no one to 
tell her ; but from that time she noticed with 
many asharp pang at heart thes her basband 
was an altered man. 

He was gloomy and silent, never smiied or 
laughed, avoided rather than sought her society 
and that of their child, muttered and talked to 
himeelf in a queer way ; and in his éyes was a 
brooding care, a dark shadow, a tericus 
look that she could not fathoni or understand, 
but which made her uneasy, and full of dread, 
A fear was growing on her daily, an awfal fear, 


which she dared not put into words, but which 


-made her life a torture. 


“ Where, when the gods are cruel, 
Do they go for torture? Where 

Plant thorns, set pain like a jewel ? 
Ah, not in the flesh, not there. 


The racks of earth and the roda 


She felt she was '' prey for the gods.” She 
would gladly have borne any physical pain; but 
this mental avguish—that was unbearable— 
simply unbearable. 

How long would she be able to bear 1b ? she 








wondered dally, this torment—this apprehension 
lest her husband should become Insane. She 
was haunted day and night by the fear. ‘'Cark- 
Ing care’’ drove the ilght from her eye, the bloom 
from her cheek. She was listless, languid, and 
knew not what to do for the best. Once she 
suggested to Lionel the advisability of their asking 
Eanics to come over aud stay with them, or of 
going themselves to [rance; bot he had nega- 
tived ft in such a farious manner, and with so 
much excitement, that she did not dare to speak 
of fb , and walted, wearlpg out brain and 
— ‘or the end which she feared was not far 
0 


Io was qaite a relief to her when nutty sutumn 
arrived, bringing with is Henrico Clifford, who 
came for a shot at the pheasants, — 

For a while his bright young face and pleasant 
manners brought a ray of eunshine to the Hall, 
and Maggte felt happier and less deserted and 
{solated than she had of late; but O'Hara, who 
was jealous, with a savage bitter jealousy of the 
handsome Italian, saw his way to planting yet 
another thorn in the heart of the man he hated, 
with the whole intensity of his fervid natare, and 
began to whisper hideous les into the Baronet’s 
ears about the friendship which existed between 
Henrfco and his beautifal hoatess. 

Had Lionel Molyneux been {fo his right mind 
he would have scouted the mere notion of Maggle 
cariug for any man save himself, but he was not, 
and his reason, already tottering on its throne, 
was overturned by the insidfous whispers of the 
Judas to whom he listened. 

“I go now,” sald O'Hara, “and leave you alone 
to guard your fame and honour. I have warned 
you, 80 be watchful. Don’t leave them alone, 
Who knows, that child may not be yours,” 

“ Look!” he continued, pointing at the .ter- 
race, up and down which young Clinton and 
Maggle were strolling, talking earnestly, for he 
waa telling her that ere the year was over he 
would be able to bring his bride to England, 
through the liberallty of his brother, who had 
made him a larger allowance. ‘Look, they 
appear to like each other’s soclety marvellously 
well. If I were in your place I should tarn her 
lover out of the house.” 

"No, no,” cried the wretched maniac, not 
her lover—not her lover,” 

“Yes, her lover,” repeated Terence with 
emphasis, as he atrode down the steps and got 
fnto the dog-cart which was to take him to Inch- 
feld station en *oute for the continent. ‘' Don’t 
deceive yourself with vainhopes. It {sas I say.” 

* Given him something to think about now,” he 
reflected as he drove off. 

And he had fndeed, 

With a restless giltter {0 his eyes Lionel 
Molyneux watched the couple pacing up and 
down the moss-grown terrace, while O'Hara, 
feeling that he had done his work, drove on exuit- 
ing. He had nothing to stay for longer ; Maggie 
fas not ready or willing then, whatever she 
might be fn the future when tried by sorrow and 
loneliness, to fly with him ; the latent doom of 
his race wason the unhappy Baronet, He had 
gained his desire, and why should he stay longer 
at the Hall, which fs anything but a merry place 
now that dull care had spread its wings above it, 
especially when boon companions and fair women 
awaited him in Paris, ready to welcome him with 
open arms, and In whose reckless, dissipated 
soclety he might forget, for a time at least, how 
base and degraded he had become, drown In the 
wine-cup that longing for the impossible, that 
bitter regret for what might have been ! 

Maggie, quite unconscious of the fierce eyes 
that watched her, went on chattlog with 
Henrico, listening to his plane for the future, 
entering into all his hopes and feare, making 


suggestions, giving ad shaking off for s 
few brief moments the ly fear that op. 


pressed her, 

"O'Hara has made a long stay,” remarked 
Clinton, as he saw the dog cart go down the 
a ; 

** Yes, very long.” 

“Te your portrait finished }” 

* Yes, and thank Heaven fb fs,” she added to 


“ And Jack's? but I have seen that, and kuow 





ib_s, How wonderfully like your son and heir 
It is? One could almost imagine {tb was the 
child himself sittiog on the cushions looking at 
you with his grave eyes.” 

“Yes, Mr. G’Hara is wonderfully clever.” 

"Yet a slow pafuter, is he not?” 

"Tthiok so, He was a long time over my 
portrait. I.am gisd {> fs finished,” and she 
heaved a sigh of rellef. 

" Yea, I should think so, 
& pleasant occupation.” 

“Very unpleasant,” rejoiued Maggie, with 
emphasis, thinkiog of those dreadful hours she 
had epent face to face with her enemy, and 
feeling a load lifted off her heart as the dog-carb 
disappeared In the distance bearing him away, 
and a sense of joy permeated her being. 

Her joy, however, was not of long deration. 
An hour later she took little Jack to say good- 
night to his father, as he always did before they 
went to dinner. She found him altting in the 
library, with his head resting on his hander, still 
wearing his grey tweed sult, 

“TA, dear,” she sald, gently, for somehow or 
other she had grown to fear him a little of late, 
** the first bell has rung, You won't be In time 
for dinner if you don’t go and dress now.” 

Dinner,” he repeated, mechanically, lifting 
his head and glaring at her with a terrible ex- 
pression on his haggard face, ‘ What dinner ?” 

** Oar dinner, love,” ehe sald, stil! more gently, 
crushing down the senee of uneasiness she ex- 
perienced as ashe looked at him, but determining 
to send for Mr. Balabridge on the morrow and 
consult him about her husband, as the pecullarity 
of his manner was striking. 

“Why do you call me love?” he demanded, 
with a suppressed feroclty. 

“Because you are dear to me,” she answered, 
pressing little Jack convalsively against her breast 
in her agitation. 

“Not ae dear as others—not what another is 
to you,” he rejolned, savagely, keeping his eyee 
op her face. 

“Dearer than anyone else, Li,” che sald, with 
a sob, for her terror was mastering her, aud she 
wat fascinated by the awful expression of the 
handsome face before her. 

“You lie!” he shouted, farfously, rising to 
his feet and shaking his hands in the afr. ‘* You 
lle, infamous woman !"’ 

"Darling, hush, be calm!” she expostulated, 
trembling from head to foot. “ You are all the 
world to me, you os 

** You lie!” he repeated. “Go teil that to 
the msn you care for—to the man who has 
p2rilied bis son! for the leve of you.” 

"TI care for no one bab you, husband, Indee 
—indeed I don’t,” 

‘‘ Madame, you are mistaken,” he eald, with 
sudden change of manner, and anu elaborate 
politeness, ‘I drink confusion to your lover, 
the man who has robbed me of you,” and eelzing 
the decanter he poured out a fuil tumbier of 
brandy, and tossed [t off before she could prevent 
him. “Why do you bring that thing here? 
that gnome, that imp from the lower regione?" 
he demanded, looking at the child she held fa 
her arms. 

"T—brought—-our boy—to say good night,” 
she faltered. 

“Our boy! Ha! ha! that is fine, Our boy! 
Hels none of mine. >, take him to his rightful 
father to be caressed.” 

"Tjone!, what do you mean?” she gaspod, a 
sickening fear creeplog over her, for she knew 
that the man before her, with the wild, lurid 
glare in his dark eyes, was for the time a dan- 
gerous lunatic 

** Mean, madame? Is my meaning so obscure 
that you do nob understand? Take ft away or 
Vii kill f0—I'll kill ft |" he went on, with another 
shout. 

“ How hot it is!’ he continued, a minute later, 
dragging at his collar, ‘I am suffocating.” 

‘Come to our room, L\,” suggested Maggle, 
half-paralysed with terror, “‘ you will be cooler 
there.” 

He made a step towards the door, and she 
hop2d he was going into the hall, where she 
knew the men-servants would be at that time to 
help her, but she was mistaken. 
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=_— & cunning smile he drew back, whis- 
pering,— 

"No, no, Not there, not there. To the river ! 
to the river! There I shail be cool,” and dasb- 
ing past her as she tried to bar hie way he flang 
open the window and eprarg out on the terrace. 


(Zo be continued.) 


Tas Srony Conamncer ux No. 1885. Back Noumeans 
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A SHARKS egg is one of the oddest-lookivg 
things imaginabie. It is unprovided with shell ; 
but the contents are protected by a thick, 
leathery covering, almost aa elastic as indla- 
rubber, The average size ls two Inches by two 
and three-quarter inches, and the colour is almost 
pure 

Aone the Boers there le & custom of having 
in the Louse # coffin, together with a supply of 
‘*dead” clothes, The coflia often represents a 
lob of money, as it is usually the most elaborate 
and substantial procurable, Although astensibly 
the epecial pro of the head of the house, {t 
is really ‘here in order that any one of the family 
may be decently buried, should he or she die 
suddenly, or far away from where a coffia would 
be procurable. Even if a poor neighbour dieand be 
unprovided for In this respect,-he can always 
rely on the kindly offer of some friend’s “ doed- 
kist.” The coffin is kept wherever it is con- 
venient in the house, and many are the stories 
told of ansuepecting travellers coming across 
such gruesome articles while ecjourning at some 
farmhouse 

PRoBABLy the best fire extinguishing liquid is 
aqua-ammonia, without apy addition whatever. 
In one instance, where fire had originated, 
probably from spontaneous combustion in a pile 
containing several tons of cotton-seed, and the 
{nterlor of which was almost a solid body of 
live coal, a half-galion of ammonia completely 
smobbered the fire. In another, which oc- 
curred at Savenay, France, the vapours of s tank 
containing fifty gallons of gasolene caught firein the 
linen room of alaundry. The room was instantly 
a mass of living flames, but a gallon and a half 
of ammonia water thrown into it completely, 
and almost immediately, extinguished the fire. 
The ammonia wee in a glass demijohn in an 
apothecary’s shop next door to the laundry, and 
was thrown Into the room by the druggist as an 
e t. So completely was the extin- 

, that workmen were enabled to enter the 
room almost immediately, where they found the 
fron tank of gasolene intact, 

Gas logs are made now-a-days in various sizes 
and with the Imitation hickory loge of which 
they are formed, piled in various shapes, T 
gaa log is designed as a sightly and convenient 
means of giving out heat. There fs an imita- 
tion electric grate fire that is intended for orna- 
mental pur, only. This fire is composed of 
pleces of ruby and amber glass, The grate, stand- 
ing In a fireplace in the usual manner, has within 
{tan Incandescent light, over which is placed a 
wire cage at such s height in the grate that the 
coal—that ie the ruby and amber glass—when 
spread over it {a brought up to the height of an 
ordinary coal fire, The cage protects the burner, 
makes a thin layer of glass evfficlent and holds 
the glass up so that the light from below can 
shine through it all and give it the appearance of 
the coal fire it is made to represent, The light 
is turned on and off, and the fire thus lighted or 
put.out by turning a key in the usual manner, 
this key belng located conveniently by the side 
of the fireplace. The electric grate is used 
usually in rooms where steam is used for heat- 
ing. 

An OnrentaL Scent. —The approach to Ceylon 
is really the greatest charm that accompanies a 
vielb to the island. It is probable that the 
steamer will pasa through ® monsoon before 
reaching Colombo, the chief port of entry, unless 
the traveller goes by way of nthe Red Ses, and then 
the heat of this water of Biblical renown fs just 
as terrifying and twice as disagreeable. The 
monsoons of the Indian Ocean come and go inside 


of ten hours. The heat of the Red Sea is eterna’. | 
But coming out of » monsoon, afier the steamer | 
has been tossed and twited and ite decks ewept | 
from stem to stern with the angry seas, after the 
timid women have finished crying, and the scep- 
tical finfabed praying, and the purser bravely tells 
how he passed through one ten times as bad, 
the ehores of Csylon look like the realization of 
a fond hope. There fe a long stretch of of silvery 
beach, surmounted with the seemingly impreg- 
nable groves of citron and cinnamon, cocoa and 
ia and in thelr midst Colombo appears like a 
etu 


city, with myriad spires of Orlental ceaslgn, 
ded with gilded balls glittering in the 
sun, 

Ir used to be believed that the teetee- fly 
disease, that plague of African travel, was due 
to a poleon natural to the teetse-fly, as the acrid 
secretions of ants or hornets are natural to those | 
insects, A group of bacteriologists have been 
investigating the disease, and it ia now known 
that the teetee-fly Is the mere bearer of the | 
disease, The fly itself ia the prey of a minute | 
organism, and when it sucke the blood of an ox, | 
some of those oy enter the wound and | 
multiply incredibly ia the blood vessels. Speci--| 
mens of the blood of affected animals have been | 
shown under high mageification, and the tiny, | 
eel-like parasites, not larger than blood-corpuaclea | 
are seen In countless numbers, Under another 
microscope a drop of fresh blood waz shown with 
the tes actually alive and wriggling In die- | 
gusting activity. For comparison there was | 
shown, alive and dead, similar parasites infesting 
the blood of sewer rate in thie country, Unfor- 
tunately these parasites appear not to affect the | 
health of the rats The exhibition wasa striking | 
demonstration of the modern knowledge of 
diseases; most of these are now seen to be 
phases of the struggle for existence between 
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greater degree of corpulency. Esch woman has | 
as many ormaments as she can wear, some | 
composed of fron, others brassand copper. These | 
metals are the money of the country, so that the | 
more & woman can heap upon herself the greater | 
becomes her value. Each chief basas many wives | 
as he can afford to buy or marry, which is only | 
another form of purchase. Farly in the morning | 
few of these women are to be found in the vil- | 
lages, as they start off at daybreak to work in | 
their plantations, and do not return until about | 
noon, However, a few always have to remain to 
attend to the necessary domestic Items of life, such | 
as cooking and their tollet, These central Afri- | 
cans are very particular In all Iteme fn connection | 
with thelr toilet, which consists of plaiting their 
hair, shaving off the eyebrows, palling out the | 
eyelashes, cutting their nails right down to the | 
quick, and besmearing their bodies with a mixture | 
of palm-ofl and camwood, A busy nook in a | 


village is always pot gern shop, generality 
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FACETIZ. 


AUCTIONFER’S motto: Come when you are bid, 
and bid when you come, 


“Do you know that you talk in your sleep, 
Henry!” asked Mra, Peck, ‘' Well, do you be- 
grudge me those few words also!” he snapped 


“My sov,” sald his father solemnly, “ when 
you see a boy always loafing about the strect 
corners, what place in life do you suppose he is 
fitting himself for!” “To be a policeman,” 

Huszann ; ‘‘I don’t see how you can kiss that 
dog.” Wife: ‘Huh! I don’t see how dear 
little Fido can stand It to kiss me when he knows 
I’ve just been kissed by a horrid man.” 

Frank (unmarried): ‘‘Do you think a man 
has a right to open his wife's letters!” Robert 
(married): ‘* Well, he might have the righg, but 
I don’t see how he could have the courage.” 

Unctz ingulred of little Bobby ff he had ‘been 
& good little boy. Bobby: ‘'No, I haven't.” 
Uncle: “Why, I hope you haven’t been very 
bad.” Bobby: "Oh, no; just comfortable,” 

“Waar the matter, old man?” “Oh, I've 
just had a quarrel with my wife.” “ Wall, forget 
and forgive.” ‘I can never forgive her. You 
wee, I was in the wrong.” “Then, in that case, 
demand an apology.” 

An Irishman being asked at a recent trial for 
& certificate of his marriage, bared his head and 
exhibited a huge scar, which looked as though it 
might have been made with a fire-shovel. The 
evidence was deemed satisfactory. 

Littits Terron: ‘Mamma, Mr. Meeks’ skin 
fs as smooth as pspa’s. No marks on {t at all.” 
Mamma: “Just hear the child, Mr. Meeks. Of 
course there are no marks on it, my pet.” Little 
ae? ** But you sald the hens had been pecking 


Motnzr: “What grieves you, Willie?” 
Willie : “‘ Laeked pa ff he could speil hippopota- 
mus.” Mother: '' And what did he do!” Willie 
(sobbing) : "He thought hard a minolt an’ then 
got fariour, an’ sald he'd spavk me if I bothered 
him.again when he was readin’,” 

© Yaas, Miss Catting,” remarked Cholly ; ‘'I 
believe in—aw—stralghtforward speech, Iv’s my 
custom, doucher know, to always speak my 
mind.” ‘That's fv, Is it?’ put in the young 
lady ; “I often wondered why you had so little 
to aay.” 

Batra: ‘So you’re engaged to Mr. Groosum. 
How on earth did he ever propose!” Stella: 
“Well, he took me for a walk in the cemetery, 
and when we came to thelr family vault he asked 
me how I'd like to be buried there some day with 
his name engraved ona stone above me,” 

Weary Waker: “ Lady, would yer please 
give me few blecuite like doze I got Inst 
week!” Mra. Newed: “ Yes, poor fellow, 
Here are three of them for you.” Weary 
Walker : “Can't yer make ft four, mum! Me 
and me partner wants to play quolts.” 

Huspannd (fll at home): “Did you post that 
letter I gave you?” Wife (back from hurried 
shopping tour): ‘*N-o; I forgot it until the 
last minute.” ‘‘ It was very important.” “Oh, 
it’s allright! I-gave it to @ little boy who 

omieed to give it to another little boy whose 

alf-uncle lives next door to @ postman.” 


CHAIRMAN (at a concert); ‘‘ Ladies and gentle- 
mev, Miss Discordant will now sing ‘ Oaly Once 
More’!” Sarcastic Critic: ‘Thank Heaven for 
Ae MG Ae 
‘ an emen, 0 ‘Oaly 
Once More,’ {Ties Discordant will sing ‘For 
Ever and Ever.’” Collapse of 8. C, 

Scrnz: Little Willie, sitting down to tea with 
his grandmcther, who is just about to cut the 
cake, Willfe (hastily): " before you 
eub my piece of cake, I want te ask you a ques 
tion?” Grannie: “ Well, dear, what is it?” 
Willle: ‘I want to know if your ‘spectacles 
magnify?” Grannie: ‘‘ Yes, a little, dear.” 
Willie: “ Well, then, will you please take them 
off while you. cut my cake?” 


"What tiie does the half-paat eleven train start, 
Paddyi” Porter: “At thutty minutes to 
twilve, sharrup, sor,’ Tourist retires discomfited, 


On the death of an old gentleman in « certain | 


town recently, the order for his cc ffian was given 
toestranger. The man who bad always done 
work for the deceased gentleman's family was 
asked how It was that he was not making the 
coffin, ‘‘Ah!” said he, “things are different 
now ; but you may depend npon’t, if the old 
gent had been alive [should have got the order.” 


Saxon Tourist (at Irish railway station): | 


Morsekr (to Bobbie, in disgrace, returning from 
interview with father): ‘My poor boy! Did it 
—hurt very much!” Bobble: " Please, mummy, 

| ff you don’t mind, we won't talk about fb!” 

A Durcuman at the Cape some time back went 

| out to his milkman in the streep with a jug in 
esch hand, instead of one as usual, The die- 

| penser of attenuated milk asked if he wished him 
to fill both vessels, The Dutchman replied, 

| suiting the action to the word: “Dis for de 
railluk, and dis for de watter, an’ I will mix ’em 
80 as to shute myself.” 
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SOCIETY. 
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Kixe Oscar or Sweven in his young days was 
regarded as the most accomplished tenor in 
Earope, and could have made a fortune ont of 
his voice on the stage, 

PRiInce ALEXANDER OF Batrensera Is going 
shortly to Etov, ualess he decides for a naval 
career, in which case he will join the trainivg- 
ship Britannia at Dartmouth about a year 
hence. 

Tse Queen cannot communicate with her 
aubjects as can the most menial of her zervants, 
nor can she receive presents from her people 
eave through officers of State, or friends person- 
ally known to Her Majesty. 

THE Prince of Wales is to pay a visitin the 
autumn (probably during the first week of 
October) to Sic Archibald and Lady Edmonstone 
at Dantreath Castle, thelr picturesque old seat 
in Stirlingshire. 

Tue. Queen is to pay a seml-State visit to 
Bristol daring the last week of November, after 
the return of the Court to Windsor from Bal- 
moral, for the purpose of formally opening a 
convalescent home which has been built on the 
borders of Durnham Downs as a memorial of the 
Dismoud Jabilee. 

Tue Qaeen has {nvited the Emperor of Ger- 
many to speod a few days with her at Windsor 
during the last fortnight of November, but the 
exact date of hls Majesty’s visit to Eogland 
~—_ ig to be as private as possible) Is not yet 
fix 


Ir is understood that, although Claremont 
will shortly be shud up for some monthe, the 
Dachest may come back in the epring and spend 
next season In Eogland. Moreover, after the 
Dake hse passed through the necessary curri- 
culum In Germany and entered the German 
army, it is probable that the Dachess will once 
more take up her abode almost permanently in 
this country. 

A very fine collection of stamps gives many 
hours of delight to Princess Charles of Denmark, 
{te Royal owner. The albums containing them 
are moat carefally and beautifully arranged, the 
immense variety of specimens being intermingled 
with pretty decorative borders and patntings in 
water-colours from the capable brush of the 
Princess, From the multiplicity of the designs 
and the care with which the stamps have been 
arranged, It is evident that her Royal Highness 
has devoted a considerable amount of time, 
interest, and genius to her favourite and sclentific 
hobby. Her Highness’s collection should prove 
of more value to her than its mere phiiatelic 
worth, on account of the charming. combination 
of her artiatic productions with the extensive 
variety of interest, in starap-collecting Itself. 

THE Qacen doas not visit shops In person, as 
do many of the Princes and Princesses, She 
aaa her commands written and sent to the 
various establishments she patroniser, and the 
proprietors of these despatch special messengers 
with the goods shedesirestosee, These messengers, 
asa rule, walt while she inspects the things, but 
sometimes goods are left for a time to await In- 
epection by Her Majesty, The courfers of various 
Royal personages from Her Majesty downwards, are 
to be seen dally in the West End executing com- 
missions, and giving orders for goods to be sub- 
mitted on spproval for thelr Royal employers. 
4s a rule ft ls the custom of shopkeepers to des- 
patch the articles required by some trustworthy 
member of the firm. Her Majesty ie somewhat 
fastidious as to orders she gives for personal 
requisites, It is a well-koown fact that should 
they show these articles or allow any description 
of them to appear in the press, Her Majesty 
would at onco deprive them of her custom. 

THe Q 1¢en is the owner of a great quantity of 
almost priceless gold plate, the accumulated 
treasure of successive reigns, This plate ia stored 
ad Windsor Castle, and is bronght to London for 
use at Court entertaloments, such as concerts 
and balls at Buckingham Palace. Oa 
occasions {t appears on the walle and tables of 
the supper-room, the dishes, stands, flagonz, and 
ablelds mak{fng a goodly show, 





STATISTICS. 


Tre daily average of immigrants into the 
United States Is 2.000. 

THe output of gold In 1900 ts expected to 
equal the combined production of gold and 
silver fn 1896 

Tue bones of an average man's skeleton weigh 
20 lbs, Those of a woman are probably 6 lbs, 
lighter, 

Ay estimation has been made of the money 
lost on the Tarf throughout the world during 
each year, The amount is at £50,000,000, 
of which £10,000,000 Is lost on English race- 
courses, and, strange to say, about £20 000,000 
on Australian courses, The remainder ie chiefly 
distributed between France, the United States, 
and British Colonies. 





GEMS. 


Tr {4 easier for a philosopher to stand tribus 
lations than vexations. 


NxoEssITY may render a donbtful act Innocent, 
bnt it cannot make it praiseworthy, 

THERE are two ways of atiainiog an important 
end—force and perseverance. Force falls to the 
lot only of the privileged ‘ew, bat austere and 
sustained perseverance can be practised by the 
most insigoificant, Its ellent power grows irre- 
sistible with them. 


To be alone in one’s appreciation of beauty 
{fs like striking chords only in the bass or 
treble. To perceive such things in harmony 
with another, is to be In touch with the very 
principle of nature, It fs the faca of man 
answering to the face of man in the waters of 
the spirit, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Tcz Cream.—Take four breakfast cups of 
milk, two tablespoonsful cornfiour, half-pound 
sugar, one teaspoonful essence of vanilla; heat 
the milk and add to it the cornflour wet with a 
little cold milk ; let It bofl, then stir in the sugar 
and the vanilla, and set ft aside to get quite cold, 
then freeze it; avy other flavour may be added 
instead of vautila; lemon or strawberry, or a 
tablespoonful of chocolate may be boiled with 
the cornflour, and fs good for a change; the 
cream may be made with skim milk, and an egg 
put im well beaten up, after it has bofled; that 
makes {t a ilttle yellow. 

Bousemian Cake,—Oae and a quarter pound 
butter, one and a-half pound castor engar, two 
ounces grated chocolate, juices and finely chopped 
peel of a lemon, six ounces fine flour, three raw 
yolks of egg», quarter-pound finely chopped mixed 
peel, half-ounce baking powder, and the atifiiy- 
whipped whites of the eggs, Work the batter 
till creamy, then add the above ingredients in 
the order given, mixing well together, and the 
whites of the eggs at the very last. Then put the 
mixture Into a woll-buttered cake-tin that ts 
lined with a buttered paper, and bakein o 
moderate oven for forty to sixty minutes, then 
turn out and leave ft to get cold, 

Friep Mussrooms,—Ingredients: Mushrooms, 
Slices of bread. A piece of butter or dripping 
the size of a hen’s egg. Cab the crust off the 
slices of bread, then cut them {nto neat shapes. 
Cat the sta’ks off the mushrooms, and peel off 
the top skic, Melt the butter or dripping In e 
cle.n frying-pan, When thoroughly hot put in 
the mushrooms, Fry firat on one side and then 
on the other, till they are quite soft, Then lift 
them out and keep them hot. If you have not 
enough dripping in your pan in which to fry the 
bread, heat a little more, then put in the bread 
and fry a pretty goldea-brown, Arrange the 
fried bread on # hob dish, and place the mush- 
rooms neatly on top. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wat are known as “tidal waves” have 
nothing to do with the tides, but are supposed to 
be caused by earthquakes. 


Taere are three varieties of the dog that 
never bark—the Australfan dog, the Egyptian 
— dog, and the “'llon-headed” dog of 
Thibet. 


Tae men-of-war of the ancient R>mans had a 
crew of about 225 men, of which 174 wers 
oarsmen working on three decks, The speed 
of these vessels was about six knots an hour io 
fair weather. 


_Tus Arctic fox showa the greatest change of 
any animal in the colour of Its coat throughou: 
the year. In summer {ts coat is dark blue, and 
It ually lightens until snow begins to fall, by 
w time [t is pure white. 

A RIPLE-BULLET may be fired through a pane 
of glass, making a hole the size of the ball with- 
out cracking sad ya: If the be suspended 
by a thread it will make no difference, and the 
thread will not even vibrate, 

THE latest life-boat which has been approved 
by the British Admiralty carries three long 
cylinders, into which 1,000,000 ouble feed of afr 
can be compressed, This air will drive the boat 
fifteen rofles an hour for aix hours. 

Tae most deadly poleon fe that found In an 
African plent. As Llttle as a one-thousand- 
millionth part of an ounces of it produces a dis- 
tinctly injurious effect upon the heart, and only 
twice that quantity kills, 


Tue speed of an otter under water is amazing. 
Fish have no chance against them. In some 
places In India otters are kept by the natives to 
fiah for them. They are tied up to stakes like 
dogs, when not working, wear plaited straw col- 
lara, and seem happy. 

THe speed of swimmers Is increased by » new 
appliance, having an ankle-plate strapped to the 
foot to carry a webbing stretched on'ribs, which 
opens aud shuts alternately as the wearer's feet 
are moved through the water, the webbing {n- 
creasing the resistance.of the water. 

Tse French indastry of Icing milk fs an 
original departure in tinned commodities, The 
milk is frozen and pleced fa block form In tins, 
and, on the part of the purchaser, requires to be 
melted previous to use. Being hermetically 
sealed, the commodity thus iced preserves its 
form until it fa required, when a minute’s expo- 
sure to the gun's rays or to the heat of the fire 
is all that is neceseary to reduce it to a lquid 
condition, 

Te discoveries of extensive gold-bearing ter- 
ritories within the Arctic circle have Inspired 
Inventions for overcoming the serious obe of 
eternally frozsn earth to the processes of mining. 
A recently patented apparatus conslste of s steam 
generator, a metallic . & coll of steam pipe 
within the bood and connected to the generator, 
a revolving rake at the bottom of the hood and a 
pump haviog a suction pipe communicating with 
the lower part of the hood, In operation the 
hood Is placed over the frozen pay eartb, steam fz 
turned on, and the rake set In overation to etir 
and disintegrate the thawed eoil. At Intervals 
the pump is used to pump out the mud and 
gravel. 

Trees are various kinds of tea which are not 
fraudulent manufactures, though they are not 
made of the real leaf. In Mauritius they: make 
tea of the leaves of an orchid. In Peru they 
drink mate, & tea made from s native species of 
holly. The Abyssinfans make a tea from the 
leaves of the Catha edulis, which has such stimu- 
lating qualities that even a leaf or two of 1) 
chowed has all the reviving effects of * the cap 
that cheers,” and thus is most valuable to 
travellers, The Tasmanians are sald to be the 
happy poesessors of no less than one hundred 
substitutes for tee, while the Tonkinese have 
teas of thelr own made of berries, leaves, woods 
and bark of trees, In Samatra coffee leaves sre 
infused fa the teapot, and the result is sald to be 
an excellent beverage. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Worrrep.—You can do nothing except leave. 

A. 8,—-The legal life of a Paritament is seven years. 

8, B.—The marriage in either name would be legal. 

Constant Reaper.—Oommitments ore for calendar 
months. 

H. B.—It is made of the green ‘‘ covers” or skins of 
the walnut. 

A. B.—A husband is not Mable for debts contracted 
by his wife before her marriage to him. 

Recv.arm Reapes.—It is quite reasonable to ask 
tenants to sign before taking possession. 


D. B.—Every man has a right to! leave pro 
which is his absolutely to anyone he wishes. ~~ 


Oxs Wao Wants To Kyow.—A married daughter is 
not legally lable for the support of her parents. 


Ratpu.—Write to the Azent-General for New South 
Wales, Victoria-street, S.., for information as to best 
course of procedure. 


G. O—A mutual agreement to separate does not 
annul a marriage ; nor does it give to such parties the 
aw of marrying again without firet obtaining a legal 

vorce. 


Herry.—According to your own showing the young 
tan is unworthy of you. Your father may seem harsb, 
but he is evidently more mindful of your future happl- 
mess than you appear to ve, 

8. L.—A male of fourteen years ancl female of twelve 
ean marry in Scotland without their parents’ consent; 


fm England the parents’ consent ts necessary, but the 


marrisge stands although it may not bave been given; 
the groom, however, could be punished. 


* H. H.—Banns of marriage must be pnbl'shed on three 
following Sundays, and the parties must during that 
time de in the pariah or parishes wheroin the banns 
are published. The marrisge must take place in one of 
the churches where the banns were publish« d. 


Doitty.—Use beeswax and turpentine, which ts 
excellent. Melt half an ounce of wax in half a pint of 
tine in a cool oven, and use cold, It must be 

ru! on with a soft cloth, and the enamel then 
polished with dry dusters, finishing off with a chamois. 


. A. L.—Take as much water as you wish, and make it 
acid either with lemons or tartaric or any other acid, 
It should be quite sour. Sweeten it with a little sugar, 
and flavour it to taste. To a tumbler of this add quarter 
of carbonate of soda, and your fizzing drink 


Dierazsezd.—The simplest method to get rid of 
biackheads is by ey watck-key over the worm and 
grossing gently, when ft will come out in the barrel of 

key ; or by a gentle pressure beneath the nails of 
the opposite fingers, followed by the use of warm water 
and soap. 

Awxtovs —A marriage is legal, even though one of 
the parties to the marriage gives an sssumed name, but 
{t causes trouble in proving the marriage in a court of 
law if ever necessary. Itisa great take to use an 
assumed name in any affair, and especially in so serious 
a matter as a marriage ceremony. 


K. L.—These may be removed by covering with a 
made of fullers’-earth and spirits of turpentine. 
remain on till thoroughly dry, and then 

If the spots are very bad, they may need to 

pane ape pe Poy ine not too hard, or the 
f ‘2 earth will be difficnld to get ont. 


©. N.—There is no part of the world. which has snoh 
black record for wrecks as the narrow Black Sea. The 
number in some years has av 
day, the greatest number of wrecks recorded in one 
year being 425, and the smallest 134. About 50 per 
ceat. of these vessels became total wrecks, all the crews 


ed more than one a 


Lover or tur “Loxpow Reaper.”—Half an ounce 


dried may be removed by soaking in whisky or oxalic 
The material must be thoroughly rinsed after- 





M. V.— h peavetigget met insist upon 2 registrar's 
certificate of the death before agreeing to break ground 
for the interment ; he may refuse to bury the body if 
the certificate is not forthcoming; and in event of 
nuisance thereupon being caused it would be the duty 
of the police to take the case in hand, beginning with a 
— guiry into the whole circumstances of the 

6a 


Haroiy.—COleopatra’s Needle is 68 feet oh inchos high, 
{ta breadth at the widest part being 7 foot 5 inches on 
two of its sides, and 7 foot 10} inches on the opposite 

. From the widest part near the base it narrows 
as it ascends to a breadth of 4 foot or five foot, and then 
contracts to a tapering pyramid 7 feet 6 inches in height, 
called the pyramidion. Its weight is 186 tons, and ite 
cuble measurement 2,29 feet. 


Farpa.—We certainly think you have acted in the 
wisest and most prudent way possible, and your friends 
are very ipjadicious to urge you to reconsider your 
decision. it is quite clear that such a — could 
only bring you unhappiness, as it is not likely the 
young man would keep a promise to hie wife which he 

fatied to fulfil to his sweetheart, Do not let your- 
self be talked over by anyone, or we feel sure you will 
live to regret it. y 


Max.—It is something of an experiment. You must 
remember that a woman ages much more rapidly than 
aman,and that when the husband is still yourg the 
wite will appear to be well along in middle life. In 

ite of this, such a marriage might be a successful one. 
If the young man knows _ age and still wishes to 
marry zo% We see no good reason why you should net 
consent ; but you shonld ponder the matter thoroughly 
before you take a step that must be final, 


OVER THE HILLS, 


Ort, when the great green world was younger, 
(Oh, it is old, so ola, to-day !) 

I longed to go over the great hills yonder, 
Into the world, and far away. 


When the years came | met them gladly, 
(Ob, but they seemed #0 long to stay |) 

I thought each over the hills would lead mo, 
Into the world, and far away. 


Care they brought me, and bitter sorrow ; 
(Long grew the nights, and dark the day), 
Bué I thought of the path the great hills over, 

Into the world and far away. 


** Soon thou shalt seek it,” my heart said to me, 
(** Bide thy time til! the happy day—) 

Thou shalt go wander!ng the great hills over, 
Into the world and fur away.” 


Ah, but still I bide in the valley ! 
(Darker the nights, and longer the day) 
And I never shal! pasa the great hills over, 
Into the world and far away. 


Mec.—Mix together two cups cold water, one tea- 
spoonful honey, one tablespoonful soft soap, one glass 
whisky or aicohol; mix all these thorou , lay the 
dress on a table, a breadth at a time, an 
both sides, then dip in cold water, and shake out as weil 
aa possible, but do not wring it ; hang tt up to half dry, 
and then fron with a hot fron on the wrong aide ; if the 
dress is only rumpled or creased sponge on the right 
side with weak gum arabic and water, and fron on the 
wrong side. 

Betry.— Do not allow soap to touch the stain, as that 
will turn it into a dye, but spread the portion 

e enough to includo the whole of 


ia say gues, eoutiane pouring Sa aeee time, 

if you find you cannot move it, rub in @ little powdered 
borax, and on more botling water; finally put the 
entire article to soak, and wash in the naual way. 

Bor.--The North Sea is decidedly more difficult of 

and than the Bay of Biscay ; a 
storm in the latter is heavy no doubt, but not parti- 
cularly fatal to boats that can head out to sea; ite des- 
tractiveness is pore, Aare having to face what ls 

if Is, to bear whole strength 
Atlantic surge upon ther broadsides, rendering 
difficult to keep off the land ; in the North Sea there 

i leas elbow-room, and, in addition to the flerceness of 

the storms, croas-currents add materially to the navi- 
gator's perplexities, 

Frances.—The old-fashioned camphor tied up in 
of muslin rag is a very good plan ; also, alispioe 
sprinkled over the furs or other things to be kept ; 

all the articles should be beaten free of dust 


3 many in hot countries put them in 
ee. brown ee over the i there is not a 

the size of a point ; _ — Lad ~ -* put an 
open bottle con ts rpentine 6 ward- 

F ted with 
& 

with spirits of camphor ; moths fn 
d of a the floor before 
id with 3s’ hot salt and water, and 
floor salt before it is swept once a 
week ; the best cure is plenty of fresh alr into every 
corne 
away of dust; keep the t, 





r and constant sweeping, washing and wiping 
a house swee' ‘ 


Kit.—Apple jelly raay be made with dried apples if 
liked. Take a pound of sliced or cored dried spples 
and soak them in cold water for twelve hours, then set 
them on to stew, with sufficient water to cover and ha’f 
a@ pound of white sugar. Flavour with grated lemon 
rind or cinnamon stick. When cooked there should be 
rather more than a pint of pulp. Add to this half an 
ounce of gelatine powder, stir until dissolved and pour 
into a wetted mould to set. When cold turn out and 
pour custard round, and stick the shape over with eplit 
almonds. 

J. P.—Goabout midnight to the ground with a lighted 
lamp and pall, and pick off, into the Jatter,{ all snails 
and slugs you find on or about plants; then unslacked 
or pe lime dusted cver the ground beicre sunrise 
will kill large numbers ; and many will be caught under 
inverted flower-pots, cabbage, and rhubarb leaves, or 
any unglazed tiles, crockery or slate laid about to be 
examined during day; cr soap bran in greary pot 
liquor, lay it about at night on bits of slate in little 
heaps, examine in morning to kill off accumulated 
slugs. ; 


INEXPERIENCED.—Whoever waits at ta le goes to the 
left hand side of each guest; the vegetablos shovid be 
handed round if possible, if not set down at the aides ; 
when all the soups and meats are ‘finished, remove the 
salts, cruet-stands, bread, water-botties, tumblers, and 
brush the table ; then set down the pudding, or what. 
ever sweet Is to be used, with cream aad sugar; then 
serve the cheese, and last of all set down a fruit plate 
and knife and forka to each person ; whoever waits at 
table should do it quietly, making no clattering of 
plates or noises of any kind. 


TERMAGANT.—You shonld never wring or crush silk 
when it is wet, because the creases thus made will 
remain. The way to weeh silk is to spread it smoothly on 
a clean board, rnb white soap upon it, and brush it with 
a chan soft brush. The silk must be rubbed until all 
the greaze Is extracted, then the soap should be brushed 
off with clean cold water applied to both sides. Most 
of the colours are liable to be injured when washed in 
hot suds, especially blue and green ccloura. A little 
alum dissclved in the last water that is brushed on eilk 
tends to prevent the colours from running. 


Erta.—Take two ounces of semolina, one egg, one 
pint of milk. Rinse out aclean pan with cold water - 
this helps to keep the milk from catching. Now pour 
in the milk. When it boils, sprinkle in the semolina. 
Stir all the time tillit becomes thick. Simmer for six 
minutes. Then let it cool. Grease a ple-dish. Separate 
the yolk and white of the «gg. When the contents of 
the pan are cooTenough. +‘ 44 oue ounce of sugas and 
the yolk of the egg. ifthe mixture is too hot, the ogaz 
willcurdle. Next beat the white of the egg to a stiff 
froth. Pour the semolina into the ple-disb, and stir 
the white of egg Ughtly tn. Bake in a moderate oven 
tila very pale brown ontop. Serve immediately. 


Macctz.—To pickle cucumbers, make a brine that 
will bear an egg, and drop in the cucumbers ; cover 
them with grape leaves; weight them down, and let 
them stand ten or more days. Then taxe them out, 

well, and soak a day or two in =y * of clear 
water, frequently changed. Afterward put them in a 
kettle with grape and cabbage leaves and a lump of 
alum. Oover with weak vinegar, and let them stand 
until they turn green. Then take out, drain and put 
tate stone jars. For each three gallons of pickles use 
one gallon cider vinegar, and place into it one ounce 
each of mace and celery seed, two wunces of ginger, 
three ounces esch of cloves and stick cinnamon, four 
ounces each of raustard gced (black and white mixed ). 
choice black pe and allspice, two tablespoonfals of 
@ handful of chopped horseradish, two 
pper, four onions and two pounds of 
A pour it hot over the . More 
ded to sult the taste. Cover the jar 
expose to the gun every day during 
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Tux Lonpow Rrapzr can be sent to any part of the 
world, post-free, Three-halfpence Woekly ; or Quarterly, 
One Shilling and Eightpence. The yearly subecription 
for the Monthly Part, including Goristoons Part, is 

ight Shillings and Eigbpence, post-free, 


Att Back Numerrs, Parts and Vo.vumes are in 
print, and may be had of any Booksellers. 


NOTICE.—Part 461 ls Now Ready, price 8ixpence, 
post. free Eightpenes, Also Vol. LXXII., bound in 
cloth, 4s, 6d. 


Tear INDEX ro Vor. LXXIT. ts now Ready; Price 
One Penny, post-free, Three-Hal{pence. 


Aut Lerrers TO Be ADDRESSED TO THE En:Tor 
w BE Lonpon Reaver, 26, Catherine Street, Strand, 


«*e We cannot undertake to return rejected manu 
te. 
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Who does not 
like the Cream 


of everything? In other words, who 
does not like the best of every thing ? 
The best is none too good for everyone. 
In fact, everybody likes the cream of 
everything ! 








it 
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Like 
Like 
Like 
Like 


cream 
cream 
cream 
cream 











is the cream of dainty soaps for dainty fabric. 


rises to the surface. 

is the best in its class. 

is exquisitely pure. 

is an emollient for the skin. 


A Purer Soap is beyond the Art of Soapmaking. 
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PEPPER'S TONIC 


Promotes Appetite. 
CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 
SHULLING BOTTLES. 


SULPHOLINE 


A SPOTLESS SKIN. 





BOTTLES. 


| 


} 
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SHILLING | 








KEEPS THE SKIN C00 


aw | ft entirely re 
ee moves and pre- 
REFRESHED | ents all HEAT 
; DURING THE IRRITATION, 


A: ‘ HEAT OF SUMMER, SUNBURN, RE 

ra. INESS, ROUGH 
9) NESS, etc., an 
keeps the SKIN 














AND 




















A BEAUTIFUL OOMPLEXION. teas tee: 
ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES Bottles 6d. & is. ar 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. M. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham. 
THEY WiLL MOT 
ENTANGLE OR BREAK 
THE HAIR. 
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no 
“heteah — Free 
‘or 
Of 213 Matvdoemere aad enay 
R. HOVENDEN & SONS. 
Berners St., W., and 
City Rd., B.C., London. 


SALISH 
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